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In his younger days, Deacon Smith was looked 
upon as a very carnal-minded young man. ‘The 
father, old Deacon Smith, had many painful ex- 
ercises about his son Abel, who, to use his own 
language, was ‘‘ strangely disposed to follow after 
the man of this world ;”? and he did not hesitate, 
in season, and out of season, to lecture him on the 


evil tendency of his ways. 


And, in very truth, Abel did give promise of 


making a bad Christian, according to the stand- 


ard set up by his father and the leading Puritan 
spirits of his day; for Abel, blessed with good 
health, good spirits, and a light body, would, in 
the face of warning, entreaty and ghostly admo- 
nition, indulge in the sinful practice of dancing, 
singing carnal songs, and playing upon that most 
profane of all musical instruments, the violin. 

How a son of his could ever go so far astray, 
was a matter of serious wonder to old Deacon 
Smith. ‘lo him it seemed, and so he often said, 
when mourning over the sad declension of Abel, 
that Satan had especially desired to have him from 
a boy, for from his earliest youth, Abel had shown 
a strange fondness for sinful pleasures, as will be 
seen in what we will here relate. 

There was a lad named Thomas, whose father, 
in the common estimation of the religious com- 
feared God nor re- 
garded man."’ ‘That is, he saw nothing sinful in 


munity around him, neither 


natural pleasures, if indulged lawfully and with- 
out excess, and lived in the practice of his faith 
on this subject. The lad, his son, had obtained 
a Jew’s-harp, and learned to play upon it the pro- 
fane airs of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’’ ** Hail Colum- 
bia,’’ ‘‘St. Patrick’s Day,’’ and ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne.’’ As he lived near neighbor to Deacon 
Smith, he was in the habit of meeting Abel al- 
most every day, although the parents of the latter 
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keep the children apart, and 


ofien punished their little boy for disobedience on 


made many efforts to 


this score. But, there was something about this 
son of a sinful father that attracted Abel, spite of 
interdiction and punishments, and caused him to 
seek his company whenever an opportunity of 
meeting him occurred. 

One of the chief attractions possessed by 
Thomas was his Jew’s-harp, and his ability to 
play upon it. Music was Abel's leading passion, 
and by the time he was four years old, he could 
catch a tune and hum it almost the first time he 
heard it, and was constantly distressing the ears 
of his parents, and receiving sharp rebukes for 
indulging in a strain of ‘*‘ Yankee Doodle,”’ or 
** Scots wha ha’,’’ either vocally or instrument- 
ally—the instrumental part consisting generally of 
a solo on a tin cup with his little fist, or else 
performed with a stick on the wall, window sill, 
or any other article from which he could elicit a 
sound. 

One day Abel was so fortunate as to receive the 
present of a sixpence. With this he started off 
full speed on a visit to his interesting friend Tho- 
mas, and met him with a proposition to buy his 
Jew’s-harp, for which he offered the aforesaid six- 
pence. Upon this simple instrument, under the 
instruction of Thomas, he had already learned to 
play one or two airs so well, that no one could 
possibly mistake them. The proposed exchange 
of property was readily effected. 

On the morning when this occurrence took 
place, Rev. Jedediah Cantwell, the minister, had 
called in to see Deacon Smith, and have some 
conversation with him, touching the things of the 
Spirit. As they sat together, in earnest confer- 
ence, their solemn states were suddenly disturbed 
by the sound of music in the next room; and, 
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shocking to relate, it came from a Jew's-harp, 
whose little tongue was vibrating most energeti- 
cally to the tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle!’ Ina 
moment after, the door was thrown open, and 
Abel came stamping into the room, with his teeth 
closed tightly upon the iron bow, and his finger 
touching with unwonted skill the musical tongue 
of his prize. His head was set back so far, and 
his eyes so nearly closed that he made the circuit 
of the room twice, before discovering the august 
presence of the minister and his angry father ; 
nor was it until a sharp word from the latter fell 
upon his ear, that he became aware that there 
was an audience as well as performer. 

‘*Give me that, sir!’’ said the stern father, 
with brows drawn down, and eyes glancing forth 
birch rods by the dozen. 

Abel’s reluctance to part with his Jew’s-harp, 
was easy to be seen looking out from the sudden 
alarm with which this unexpected encounter had 
inspired him. 

** Now go out of the room, sir! I will see you 
about this after awhile.’’ 

As Deacon Smith said this, he broke the tongue 
out of the innocent instrument, and twisted the 
symmetrical bow into a misshapen form. Poor 
Abel, when he saw this hopeless ruin, burst into 
tears, and ran out of the room; finding his mother 
he hid his face in her lap and sobbed wildly for 
many minutes. 

‘* Deacon Smith,’’ said the minister, in a voice 
of solemn warning, as soon as the child had 
retired, ‘“‘unless you watch over that boy of 
yours more carefully and prayerfully, he will be 
lost. It is dreadful to think that so young a child, 
and the son of one of our oldest Deacons, should 
so early go astray from the testimonies of the 
righteous! There must be some fault at hone— 
it is my duty to speak plain, Deacon, and I will 
speak plain to all, even though my words cut like 
a knife, and divide in sunder the bones and the 
marrow—yes, some faultat home! Search it out, 
Deacon; and apply the correction, as you value 
the soul of your child!” 

Deacon Smith bowed his head, and received, 
meekly, and without reply, this reproof of Mr. 
Cantwell. He felt deeply humbled as well as 
deeply grieved. ‘That he was to blame, some- 
how or other, because his son loved music, and 
had learned to play upon the Jew’s-harp, he 
sadly owned, but exactly how he was to blame, 
and how he could have prevented the evil that 
had occurred, was not so clear to his mind. 

As for Abel, to the loss of his Jew's-harp were 
added sundry experimental punishments, more or 
less severe, according as aflection for the child, or 
a stern sense of duty, preponderated in the father’s 
mind. How far these were salutary in effecting 
that for which they were designed, will appear 
from the fact, that Abel bought from his friend 
Thomas, within a week, for gingerbread that he 
denied himself the gratification of tasting, another 
Jew’s-harp. This he took good care never to play 











within the hearing of any one at home. It sounded 
in distant fence corners, in the old barn where the 
air was sweet with newly-gathered hay; and in 
the house of his friend ‘whomas, into whose 
company he would go, spite of punishment—but it 
was never heard at home, where all was cold and 
unmusical ; and where a laugh never echoed along 
the ceilings with heart-warming cheerfulness. 

Here was the beginning of Abel’s wandering 
away from the right path. As he grew older, his 
passion for musicincreased. This his parents at- 
tempted to guide, if they could not restrain, by 
having him instructed, as soon as he was old 
enough to learn, in psalmody. But Abel hada 
strange love for instrumental music, and often 
showed more interest in blowing the teacher's 
pitch pipe, or ringing his tuning fork, than in his 
sol fa mi. 

As a school-boy, Abel was known as a famous 
maker of corn-stalk fiddles, ‘‘ iocusts,’’ &c., and 
generally had his pockets searched at least once 
a week at home, and almost every day at school, 
for Jew’s-harps, not a small number of which, at 
one time and another, suffered confiscation. But, 
the love of music was a part of his soul and could 
not be extinguished. ‘The sound of a drum and 
fife almost set him crazy, and the music of a 
well-played violin touched him so deeply that 
his heart often answered to it with tears. 

At the age of eighteen, Abel went into a store 
in the village, that lay a few miles from the 
homestead, in order to qualify himself for doing 
business. Freedom from the oppressive restraints 
of home, he felt to be, indeed, a blessed freedom. 
About the first use he made of it, was to buy from 
an itinerant vendor of all sorts of notions, an old 
violin that he happened to have for sale, worth, 
really, four times what was asked for it. From 
the time Abel came into possession of this instru- 
ment, for months, every moment of leisure and 
retirement was spent in learning to play upon it. 
This fact some friend communicated to the old 
Deacon, who brought all the influence he pos- 
sessed to bear upon his son, but without effect. 
The violin was too dearly prized to be given up. 

This love of music and playing on the violin, 
were the means of introducing Abel into a new 
circle of acquaintance. A few months after he 
came to the village he met, regularly, every week, 
half a dozen young men who were, like himself, 
learners; some on the violin, some on the flute, 
and some on other instruments. From music to 
dancing, and going to see shows where music, 
such as it was, always formed an attraction, was 
an easy transition. Abel added to his other vices 
that of tripping it on the light fantastic toe, which, 
when the fact became known to his father, caused 
him most bitter grief of spirit. But all he could 
say produced no eflect upon Abel, who made the 
matter much worse in the eyesof the old Deacon 
by declaring that he saw no harm in dancing. If 
he had owned to its being evil, and confessed to 
the inordinate carnal desire that led him into sin, 























DEACON SMITH 


there would have been some hope; but to ‘‘see 


w? 


no harm in dancing!’’—that made the perversion 
of his son almost hopeless. 

It was a great scandal to Deacon Smith, this 
worldly-mindedness and sad declension. He felt, 
daily, that his own standing was compromised 
by the conduct of his son; for people would say, 
and he was very certain did say, that there must 
have been some fault at home, or Abel never 
would have wandered so soon from the straight 
and narrow path. What that fault was, he could 
not tell. He was certain that he had tried faith- 
fully to restrain the perverse tendencies of his 
fallen nature, although he had tried in vain. 

The attainment of his majority did not cause 
Abel to love the things of the church any more 
nor the things of the world any less. He entered 
into all the social amusements that came in his 
way, dancing, and even joining ina game of whist, 
if cards happened to be introduced. But in no- 
thing did he take so much delight as in his violin, 
in performing upon which he attained great skill. 

When Abel was twenty-three years of age, he 
saw during one of his visits at home, a maiden 
who greatly pleased his fancy. He had met her 
frequently before, but then she was only asprightly 
little girl, and he a boy just leaving school. The 
pleasant girl had become a lovely maiden, and 
Abel's heart turned towards her as the flower to 
the sun. Old Deacon Smith was quick to see the 
impression made by Abby Howard uponthe mind 
of his son, and he was wonderfully pleased thereat, 
for Abby was the oldest daughter of the good 
Deacon Howard, and was herself a church mem- 
ber, and pious. He had more hope for his son 
now, than he had felt for years. 

Well, Abel's next visit was in six weeks, in- 
stead of in three months, as formerly, and what 
was a little notable, during the few days he re- 
mained at home, he took occasion to call at Dea- 
con Howard’s, and ask for Abby. This was 
known all over the neighborhood in less than 
twenty-four hours. 

At his next return home, which was in even a 
shorter period than six weeks, he visited Abby 
twice. Things now looked serious, and Deacon 
Howard called in to see Deacon Smith to ask him 
about his son. He had heard, he frankly ac- 
knowledged, many strange stories about Abel, 
who was generally accounted a worldly-minded 
and profane young man, while Abby was a mem- 
ber of the church and very pious. Abel had 
visited her already three or four times, and it was 
too evident that Abby had received his visits with 
pleasure. This being the posture of affairs, Dea- 
con Howard wished to know what he could say 
in favor of his son. 

This was a trial for the stern old Deacon to 
pass through. He loved his boy more and more 
as he grew older, for Abel, notwithstanding his 
evil ways in the eyes of his father, was always 
kind, attentive, and affectionate towards his pa- 
rents; and even though rebuked, sometimes, 
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with unbecoming harshness, ever returned gentle 
and soothing words. 

‘‘There is something good in that boy, for 
all,’’ the father could not help often saying to his 
wife, after parting with Abel at the end of his 
regular visits at home. ‘If I could only see 
him hopefully pious, my heart would be at rest.”’ 

Even the most rigid will pardon Deacon Smith 
for putting the best possible face upon the matter, 
as he did to Deacon Howard, between whom and 
himself, it was finally agreed that the young cou- 
ple should be left to follow out their own inclina- 
tions. These drew them into a nearer intimacy, 
and ended in a declaration of love on the part of 
Abel, who was referred by the blushing maiden 
to her father. 

To Deacon Howard the young man went with 
some reluctance and many misgivings. His ap- 
plication for the hand of Abby was treated with 
much gravity, and he had to stand many search- 
ing questions, and sundry severe remarks upon 
his past life, for which, much to the Deacon’s 
satisfaction, he expressed sincere regret, and 
hoped that he might in the future be a better man. 
He was told, that Abby was a member of the 
church and pious, and that if he thought of be- 
coming her husband, and the head of a family, he 
should make up his mind to come out from the 
sinful world and prepare himself, by joining the 
church, for the important duties that would ne- 
cessarily devolve upon him. 

This was a grave matter, but his love for Abby 
made Abel weigh what was said to him with due 
seriousness; and he finally began to think that, 
perhaps, he had been rather too worldly-minded ; 
and, also, that as Abby was a pious young wo- 
man and a member of the church, it would not do 
for him, as her husband, to do just as he had done. 

The next thing was an objection urged by Ab- 
by’s mother to her going away. ‘To meet this, 
came an offer on the part of Deacon Smith, to 
Deacon Howard, of this tenor. If he would join 
him in the purchase of a neat little farm, close 
by, that had just been offered for sale, they would 
buy it and make it a present to the young couple 
as a marriage portion, provided Abel was willing 
to give up storekeeping and turn farmer. Abel 
did not object, seriously. 

The marriage was solemnized on next Thanks- 
giving day, and in the following spring Abel 
Smith commenced his new occupation of farmer. 
In the course of a year he joined the church, and 
there was a fair promise of his becoming a worthy 
member of the same. 

Abel's first trial after marriage, was the serious 
objection made by Abby to his violin, the very 
sound of which caused her heart to shrink, and 
filled her with alarm lest some one should be 
passing near. The idea of its being said thata 
violin had been heard in her house, was a shock- 
ing thought. The husband’s love for his wife 
and regard for her feelings, even though he be- 
lieved her prejudiced, triumphed over his affection 
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for the favorite violin, and it was soon laid aside 
in some dark corner. 

Even though seated beside his sweet young 
bride, the evenings often passed away heavily with- 
out a strain of music from the dear old instrument. 
He read pious books to Abby, sung with her the 
sacred songs of the church, talked over their du- 
ties in life, recounted their present pleasures and 
the hosts that crowded the blessed future; but all 
did not compensate, fully, for what he had lost, 
and there were times when he would have made 
almost any sacrifice to hear again the pure strains 
of a violin. 

Ten years after he had seen his son married, 
become a church member, and give up his carnal 
delights, good old Deacon Smith paid the debt of 
nature. 
days. 

Abel, by this time, had a snug little family 
about him, and was doing very well on his farm. 


His last days he always called his best 


On Sundays he attended church, regularly with 
his wife and children. ‘The death of old Deacon 
Smith left a vacancy in the secular part of the 
particular church militant, of which he had while 
living been a member, and this vacancy was filled 
Abel tried 


to refuse the honor thus unexpectedly conferred 


by an election of his son to the office. 


upon him, but it was nouse. He had been made 
a deacon, and a deacon he must remain. 

The oldest son of Deacon Smith, as Abel was 
now everywhere called, had quite as strong a 
passion for Jew’s-harps, cornstalk fiddles and the 
like, as had been manifested by his father when 
of his age. The Deacon, as became him, looked 
grave whenever he came suddenly upon the 
young Abel engaged in his musical recreations; 
but he never positively interdicted the Jew’s 
harp, nor broke out its eloquent little tongue, as 
No—no. He 


could not have done that. There was something 


his father had done before him 


in the sound of the little instrument that made his 
heart beat quicker, Deacon of the Church as he 
was! Nor did little Abel alone show a fondness 
for music; every child he had, was so full of 
harmony, that he almost cried in tune. 

As the children grew up, they were early 
taught music; that is, psalmody. But, notwith- 
standing no songs but sacred songs were heard 
from the lips of their parents ; and profane songs, 
as they were called, were spoken against in the 
church, the voice of Ruth, the oldest girl, was 
often heard lingering sweetly on ‘‘ Come to the 
Sunset Tree,’’ ‘‘ Oft in the Stilly Night,’’ or 
‘“*The Last Rose of Summer,’’ that she had 
learned from her young companions. 

Although Deacon Smith had never asked his 
daughter to sing one of these songs, yet he always 
listened to her when she warbled them to herself, 
and thought she never sung so sweetly. Abel 
often struck in with his mellow bass, giving a 
Against this the 
mother often complained, and frequently rebuked 


double effect to the music. 


the children for singing these profane songs, but 
her husband always said, when they were alone— 





‘*T don’t know that we ought to feel very much 
troubled about it, Abby; they might do a great 
deal worse.”’ 

After Abel Smith had been Deacon for about 
ten years, old Mr. Cantwell, the minister, died, 
well advanced in age; and a new minister was 
chosen. He was a man about thirty years of 
age, well educated, and far less austere in his 
manner than his predecessor. Deacon Smith 
liked him much better, although, from some 
cause or other, he never became very intimate in 
his intercourse with him. 

As the children grew up, and their love of mu- 
sic grew with their growth and strengthened with 
their strength, their knowledge of profane songs 
increased. Ruth had two or three young friends, 
whose advantages in regard to music were far 
above hers, as they had pianos, all the ‘* new and 
fashionable music,’’ as it is said. From these 
young ladies, Ruth used frequently to borrow 
songs, and learntosingthemat home. At length, 
Deacon Smith so far broke the ice of rigid church 
conventionality, as to ask Ruth, sometimes, to 
sing him one of the songs he most loved to hear— 
‘‘Come to the Sunset Tree,’’ or ‘* The Irish 
Emigrant’s Lament.’”’ At last, when the children 
were singing anything that pleased him, he would 
join in, much to the surprise of his wife, who be- 
gan really to fear that her husband was “‘ falling 
away’’ from his spiritual integrity. 

‘*A Deacon singing songs! What will be 
said ?’’— 

This remark of Abby’s made the Deacon feel 
a little curious, and half-ashamed of himself. But 
when the ‘‘Lament,’”’ or ‘‘Oft in the Stilly 
Night,’’ or ‘‘ Woodman Spare that ‘Tree’’ was 
sung by Ruth and joined in by her two brothers, 
the Deacon’s voice would, somehow or other, 
without his intending it, blend in with them, and 
He felt 


that there was something wanting, and that his 


give character and depth to the music. 


voice would just supply it, and then his voice 
broke in. There was little or no intention in 
this. It was from a kind of impulse, or instinct. 

Thus things went on for a few years until Ab- 
by ceased to object, and until, in fact, she came 
to feel a heart interest in the ‘* Lament,’’ ‘* The 
May Queen,” and many other profane songs. 
Almost every evening there was a little concert 
in the Deacon’s family, which usually ended, by 
way of a conscience-clearer, with a hymn or a 
psalm. 

One day, it was when Ruth was about sixteen, 
and Abel, his oldest boy, in his fourteenth year, 
the Deacon, in passing his barn, stopped, in sud- 
den surprise, at hearing the music of a violin is- 
suing from the repository of grain and hay. The 
performer he soon ascertained to be no very great 
proficient in the art he was endeavoring to prac- 
tice, although he made a tolerably fair attempt at 
‘* Yankee Doodle.’’ 
gaining a position that made him an unobserved 


Drawing silently near, and 


observer, the Deacon was no little surprised to 
see his son Abel, sawing away upon his old vio- 
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lin, the existence of which he had fully believed 
to be a matter of entire ignorance to his children; 
as well as the fact that he had himself ever han- 
dled the bow. 

As quietly as he had approached, did Deacon 
Smith withdraw, feeling rather strangely. ‘The 
sound of that old violin had awakened a thousand 
musical echoes in his heart, and he felt a most 
intense desire to get it once more into his hands, 
and draw from it the deep melodies that lay hid- 
den in its strings. 

That evening, the Deacon said to Abel, as the 
children got out their music, and, after selecting 
the ‘‘ Lament,’’ were preparing to sing it— 

‘*Go up stairs, my son, and bring me down 
my violin.”’ 

Abel started, and looked half- frightened for a 
moment, Ruth turned her eyes quickly upon her 
father’s face, and the mother said, in a deprecat- 
ing voice— 

‘* What do you want with that, father ?”’ 

Abel only paused an instant, and then flew up 
stairs forthe violin. He happened to know more 
about his father’s early love for the instrument 
than the Deacon suspected. 

The violin was brought and placed in the hands 
of Deacon Smith, who looked at it with a glance 
of affection that he could not conceal. He found 
that it had been newly stringed. After tuning it, 
he said to the children,— 

** Now begin, and let me see if I can’t accom- 
pany you.”’ 

Ruth and her brothers arranged themselves and 
began the song, while the Deacon drew his bow 
with askill and taste that surprised and delighted 
his children. 

While in the midst of this performance, an au- 
ditor presented himself at the door opening into 
the passage, towards which their backs were 
turned, and this no less a personage than the 
minister, who, as the reader may suppose, was 
‘‘immensely’’ surprised at what he heard and 
saw A deacon of his church playing on the vio- 
lin and singing with his children a profane song ! 
He felt, for the moment, astrong emotion of pious 
anger. But he restrained himself and stood 
still, unobserved, but all observing. 

As the song progressed, sung as it was with 
exquisite taste and overpowering pathos, for the 
the 
minister's feelings began to soften. He felt, too, 
that there could be no evil in a poor bereaved 
heart thus pouring itself out in expressive words, 
nor any in singing those words, and feeling intense 
sympathy for him who was supposed first to have 


hearts of all were in what they were doing 
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uttered them. Once or twice the minister felt a 
choking sensation in his throat; but he swallowed 
it down with an effort. At last, accompanied by 
a low wailing strain from the vivlin, their voices 
trembled on the words— 


And I laid you, darling, down to sleep, 
With your baby on your breast,” 
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This was more than the minister could bear. 
Ere the next strain could be taken up, the little 
party of musicians were startled by a deep flutter- 
ing sob, and turning quickly in the direction from 
which it came, saw their minister in the door, 
striving in vain to hide the tears that were falling 
over his face. ‘The man—the true man’s heart in 
him, had been touched. 

Deacon Smith understood, in a moment, the 
exact position of affairs. He did not attempt to 
push his violin out of sight, but Jaid it in full view 
upon a table. As soon as all was settled and 
quiet, and a good tone of feeling had been ac- 
quired, he said— 

‘* You are no doubt, surprised, to find a Deacon 
of your church playing on the violin, and his chil- 
dren singing songs. But, I need not tell you, 
who know so well, that it is the end for which a 
thing, not evil in itself, is done, that makes it 
It might be 
evil for some to do what we have been doing, but 


good or bad to him who does it. 


not for us. We feel it not only to be innocent, 
but good thus to mingle our hearts and voices in 
sympathy with our fellows. We have two du- 
ties in life,—to love Godand regard man. If we 
do not properly regard man, we ‘cannot truly love 
God. The great mistake that is made by the re- 
ligious world, I have long felt to be the withdrawal 
of itself from the natural world and its natural 
pleasures, instead of flowing into it and giving a 
true Vitality to these pleasures. It is not religion 
to live above the world, nor out of it, but to live 
in it and fill all its uses and innocent pleasures 
with a vital and spiritual principle. Good songs, 
expressive of human sympathies and good will 
one towards another, are as necessary for the per- 
fection of what is natural, as spiritual songs and 
devotional exercises are for the perfection of what 
is spiritual.”’ 

The minister did not attempt to controvert what 
the Deacon said, although, in connection with a 
violin, the doctrine seemed a little heretical. But, 
as he had been betrayed into the natural weak- 
ness of shedding tears at the mere singing of a 
song, he felt that it was best for him to say as 
little as possible. 

After that, Deacon Smith indulged in the luxury 
of violin playing whenever he felt inclined that 
way. This luxury, however, was not enjoyed with- 
out sundry drawbacks. Exceptions were taken by 
members of the church to a secular officer thereof 
being guilty of such a violation of religious de- 
corum as playing upon a fiddle, which was cha- 
racterized by some as the Devil’s instrument. 
The Deacon’s mind at last became balanced be- 
tween the questions of giving up his violin, or 
resigning his office in the church. His desire to 
be free to do what he believed to be right, and 
his love for the old, mellow.toned instrument, 
decided him to give up the deaconcy, and he is 
now plain Abel Smith, though quite as good a 
Christian at heart as many of his more scrupulous 
brethren. 











THE NEW 


BY THOMAS BUCHANAN 


Dear to our hearts are homes and household fires, 
Where youthful pleasures hailed each happy morn, 
Where sang our mothers and where sat our sires, 
Whose blessed looks our sweetest thoughts adorn;— 
Sacred the threshold by their footsteps worn, 

From whence at last went forth the funeral train, 
Leaving our hearts by deepest sorrows torn ;— 
Sacred the ground where their dear dust was lain; 


Sacred the church, the town, and the surrounding plain. 


Not less the Indian loves his native spot, 
Nor walks he less in Memory’s blessed beam; 
His parents, playmates, and the clay-built cot, 





Melt o’er his senses like a noontide dream, 


See the small village sloping to the stream 
Beneath the arch of the ancestral wood ; 
Along the shades the dusky children teem, 
Waking in mimic chase the solitude, 
Free as their Eden-sire, as innocently nude. 
Here, Eve-like, maidens roam through nature’s bowers, 
Mating with fawns along the pathiess ways, 
Biithesome as birds, as sinless as the flowers, 


Wi 


Pouring to heaven their sweet, unconscious praise ; 


id as the brook, and wandering where it strays, 





The foliage bends to greet them as they pass, 
And buds unfold to court their tender gaze, 
The daisies kiss their foot{alls in the grass, 


And little streams stand still to catch them in their glass. 


Up with the day, and glowing as the morn, 
Along the brooks the laughing children wade; 
The happy matron grinds the golden corn— 
The sturdy hunters, for the chase arrayed, 
Swift as their arrows flash from sun to shade: 
Some spear the fish, and some collect the nut, 
Til! evening's veil o’er all the scene is laid; 
And when the day by peaceful night is shut, 
Sleep, like an angel, reigns in every quiet hut. 


How blest these days, these nights how doubly blest, 


Ere turned the spectral pale-face toward the west! 


But now the Indian dons his painted dress, 


And wistful glances flash their wordless ire, 


Murdering peace through all the wilderness! 
From slender youth to gray and wrinkled sire, 

All join the war-dance at the midnight fire 

Where war-clubs, held by naked arms and strong, 
And knives and axes speak the wild desire, 
There maids and matrons mingle in the throng, 


To swell the sullen tide of dull, monotonous song! 


Such now their nights; but at the approach of day 


Low sinks the fire, and dies the warlike sound, 

While through the woods the warriors glide away, 

And on the victim give the sudden bound 

Not long the Indian’s skill or strength defies 

The tide which westward bears iis way profound; 

O’erpowered at last, the flying tribe descries 

heir ancient homesteads burn and light their nativ 
skics. 


nerery tateny breast, 


Cursed is the day 


Which turned the spectral paleface toward the west. 


The pioneers their gleaming axes swing, 

The sapling falls, and dies the forest's sire— 
The foliage fades.—but sudden flames upspr ng, 
And ali the grove is leafed again with fire, 
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While gleams the pine tree like a gilded spire; 

The homeless birds sai! circling wild and high; 

At night the wolves gaze out their fierce desire 

For weeks the smoke spreads, blotting all the sky, 
While, twice its size, the sun rolls dull and redly by. 


3efore the cabin on the river’s side, 
When down the unknown west the day is done, 
The laborers talk away the eventide, 
Rehearse the plan so gloriously begun, 
W hat house to rear, and where the street shall run. 
The morning comes, and with its earliest gleam 
Loud ring the anvils, glowing like the sun; 
There fall the axe and adz, that shape the beam, 
And here the noisy rafismen labor in the stream. 
Now grows the village; there the tavern grows, 
A little inn with large, inviting sign; 
There the new siore its medley contents shows. 
; O’ertopping all, yet simple in design, 
The general care, there grows the house divine; 
Tl’ unfinished steeple, like a skeleton, 
Shows the blue sky between its ribs of pine ; 
Its gilded point now courts the early sun, 
And holds it latest when the toilsome day is done 


This sees some Indian from the distant hill, 
With power unequal to his savage will! 

Cu 
Which turned the spectral pale-face toward the west! 


sed is the day in every tawny breast, 


Now from the belfry rings a cheerful sound, 
The air hangs trembling between joy and fear, 
And echoes answer from the hills around, 
Frighting the wild duck from the sedgy mere, 
While trembles by the stream the lis’ning deer! 
There’s not a breath by note of songster stirred, 
: The squirrel! drops his nut and turns to hear! 
All nature listens, like a startled bird, 
To hear the marriage bell, the first those woods e’er 
heard. 


Bat hark! again the melancholy toll, 


Spreading 
While nature answers to its dreadful dole 


the shadow of the pall around, 

Beside the church there lies the sacred ground, 
And 
The fairest flower of all that western space 


n its midst is made the first new mound! 


Rests in the grave by sweetest blossoms crowned— 
The pure in heart—the beautiful in face— 

A fitting dust was hers to consecrate the place ! 

Thus it begins; but who shal! know the end? 

W hat prophet’s thoughts shall down the future go, 

To tell how oft again that bell shall send 

Through all the vale the notes of joy or wo— 

What graves shall sink—what countiess mounds shall 

grow— 
What rich, aspiring temples here shall stand 
For time to darken and to overthrow ; 





How here at last shall lurk some savage band, 
While woods and wolves unchecked shail claim their 
native land? 
Then in the region of the setting sun, 
Shall sleep the Indian with his deadly gun ; 
Nor one survive to curse within his breast 


The day which turned the pale-face toward the west! 
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THE ASCENT OF VESUVIUS. 
Napwes, Janwary 14, 1947. 

On the morning of the 13th of January, A. D. 
1°47, I found myself in the court of a house in 
Torre del Greco, selecting a horse from a crowd 
of villainous-looking animals, in order to do what 
every visitor to Naples must—viz., ascend Ve- 
suvius. Where all are equally bad, a selection 
is readily made. I picked out a gray pony, and 
purchased a staff to assist my steps when I should 
be obliged to dismount. From its being burnt at 
the end like a New Zealand war spear, I inferred 
that it had made the ascent before. 

I soon found that my horse was a truly extra- 
ordinary animal. At times he would walk along 
apparently absorbed in deep reflection, and then 
suddenly rousing himself, would go at a credit- 
Occasionally this absence of mind 
No 
exertions which I could make had the slightest 
I belabored him with cudgel 


able 
would prompt him to stop short in the road. 


pace. 


effect upon him. 


in a style which would have disgraced me forever / 


in the eyes of a person possessed of the least feel- 
ing for the brute creation. But my blows, like 
the strokes of a mesmerist, only seemed to soothe 
and lull him into still deeper fits of abstraction. 
He was the wonder and admiration of the party. 
Von Schwartz at last 
John. It was the first time that the horse had 
ever ascended the mountain ! 

Our road for a long distance led us 
those vineyards from which the celebrated Lacry- 
made. At 
cended the mountain, a glorious view would burst 
The whole extent of the bay, with its 


wormed the secret from 


through 


ma Christi ts every turn, as we as- 
upon us 
varied panorama of town, tower, islet, strand and 
Far, 
far below, rose the white walls and tiled roofs of 


castle, spread out broad and wide before us. 


Portici, while at a yet greater distance many 
vessels lay at anchor in the blue water. 

At last we arrived at the Hermitage, where a 
worthy father insisted on our purchasing some 
bottles of our refreshment 
when we should have gone further on. After 
riding some time on the most break-neck path 


Vesuvius wine for 


imaginable, we dismounted and began ascending 
the mountain in earnest. We had already as- 
cended about two-thirds of the distance ; but our 
exertions thus far were sloth and indolence itself 
compared with the climb which our guides now 
led us. 

We had passed the fields and vineyards, and 


now stood in the plain of eternal sterility. Still 


‘ 


ABROAD. 


G. LELAND. 


we toiled onward and upward, and at length 
reached a place which seemed in truth conse- 
crated to the Barrennessof Desolation. Around, 


in every direction, lay piled the lava in every 


shape which confusion could invent. Wild, 
weird-like and fantastic forms seemed rising 


around, while the ghastly red and yellow hues 
with which they were clad, gave them a livid, 
reptile-like appearance, according well with the 
ideas which they awoke. Hot and damp, the in- 
fernal sulphur vapor steamed up around, while in 
every deep crevice we saw the red glare of the 
mountain fire. 

And all so still and calm—save when at mea- 
sured intervals we heard the blast of the volcano 
as it discharged a new volley of red-hot masses 
of scoria, shooting them for hundreds of feet into 
the air, whence they fell back again upon the lava 
At times these masses would roll to our 
While 


we were watching these discharges, our guides 


hillock. 
feet, and in a few minutes become cool. 


were busily engaged in cooking eggs at one of 
the red-hot crevices in the mountain—illustrating 
the fact that there is romance as well as reason 
in the roasting thereof. 

We soon picked out a cool corner, and lunched 
with an appetite which astonished even our ma- 
caroni-eating attendants. Having concluded my 
meal, I strolled around a point of rock where [ 
found seated alone the soldier who had been sent 
with us as a guard. 

‘The peasantry about Vesuvius are said to be a 
pack of wretches prone to open robbery, &c. A 
soldier is consequently sent, free of expense, with 
This soldier 
He had not 
begged from us during the day, nor had he once 
that 
which, with a Neapolitan, is equivalent to beg- 


all those who ascend the mountain. 
was decidedly a first-rate fellow. 


pestered us with mean obsequiousness, 


ging. As a curiosity and an anomaly unparal- 
leled, I brought him to the party, and recom- 
mended him as a fit subject for reward and 
praise. 

Our descent was readily accomplished. We 
had been half an hour climbing from a spot to 
which we returned in five minutes. Our guide 
that he had the descent in two 
minutes. ‘his must not be understood, however, 
as applying to the whole mountain, but to that 
part which is extremely steep and difficult to 
climb. We had ascended by a path which led us 
over lava and scoria, but returned over a slope of 
black sand, down which we slid with compara- 
tive ease. 


affirmed made 
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At Torre del Greco we doffed our burnt shoes 
and ‘‘settled’’ with the guide. In our payment 
we tendered him a gold coin, which he refused 
1o receive, preferring silver. Gold in France and 
Italy is always at a premium, and is consequently 
so rare that many among the lower orders have 
never seen it in the form of money. I remember 
once in the south of France, when a friend, hav- 
ing paid a shoemaker with a Napoleon, the unso- 
phisticated sutor called in divers friends, who 
turned it over and commented upon it as if it had 
been a Roman medal. While at Portici recently, 
a rail-road agent refused to receive a similar coin 
because it had a yellow look, and turned over 
two or three until he found one red enough to 
suit him, although fully convinced that all were 
of precisely the same weight. 


A CHAPTER ON DIVERS THINGS IN NAPLES. 


” 


‘There are many things in this city,’’ quoth 
Von Schwartz to me, as we strolled one day 
along the Toledo, 
worthy in themselves, seldom receive print-men- 
The traveler generally hurries from ruin 


which, though most note- 


ton. 
to gallery, fills his note-book with estheticisms 
or dilettantisms according to his abilities, and 
vanishes, taking no heed of the thousand and one 
marvels which he meets at eyery turn. Verily, 
since the days of Gdethe, no one has written very 
well on Naples.”’ 

** You are right,’’ I replied; ‘‘ he wrote well. 
Pity that he wrote so little.’’ 

‘* He knew what he was about: large diamonds 
have not always the purest water. But what I 
admire in him is the extraordinary quickness 
with which he has seized upon every little local 
peculiarity. His remarks are for the most part 
exactly such as the traveler would make daily 
for years after his return home, whenever any 
incident would recal in familiar conversation 
things seen in distant countries—as, for instance, 
his chapter on the fondness of the Neapolitans 
for ornament. See’’—he cried, turning—*‘a case 
in point. What would we think in America of 
a provision store like that yonder ?”’ 

‘** That the proprietor was decidedly an eccen- 
tric genius,”’ 

** Yet here you pass it by without ever noticing 
it. Such a window in America would detain you 
some time, I trow. With us, only light or ele- 
gant articles are arranged with any regard to the 
beautiful; but here things are regarded in a dif- 
ferent light, and the butcher or grocer can see no 
reason why legs of mutton or boxes of chocolate 
should not be ornamented as well as the fancy 
goods of his neighbor. And really there is some 
taste in these arrangements. See how the dark 


hue of the cheeses contrasts with the oranges 
with which they alternate—how those gourd- 
shaped cheeses are bound about with 


lemon 
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leaves (I really thought at first that they were 
fresh fruit)—how the candles are ornamented with 
colored papers—gold leaf on the legs of mutton 
and scarlet ribbon around the cutlets! Then the 
horn hung up at the door as a charm against the 
Evil eye, and the picture of the Virgin inside 
with an ever-burning lamp before it. How tho- 
roughly Italian! You occasionally see a book- 
store without a picture of the Virgin, but never a 
lottery-office or an aqua vite shop.”’ 

‘*T have noticed,’’ I replied, ‘‘ that the bakers 
generally have remarkably large lamps and many 
pictures of the Mother.”’ 

‘* Yes—and that reminds me that on my first 
visit to Naples I seriously annoyed a cigar dealer 
by innocently attempting to light a cigar at the 
lamp which burnt before the sacred image in his 
store. But hold—now that we are upon the sub- 
ject of Neapolitan peculiarities, I will give you 
some extracts from my note book. 

‘Tt is this extravagant love of ornament, of 
perpetually endeavoring to adorn and beautify 
common-place objects, which caused Madame de 
Stael to remark, in Naples, a perpetual ‘air du 


féte;’—it always seemed to her as if the shops 


were dressed up for a holiday. Ceilings hand- 
somely painted with flowers and other devices are 
always to be found even in the smallest houses. 
The corrioli decorated with the most brilliant 
colors; the horses hung with every variety of 
brass ornament, and with small flags on their 
heads; the dress of the contadini or peasant wo- 
men, which is often one glare of gold and crim- 
son, all indicate a love of ornament, not devoid, 
indeed, of taste, but carried in too many instances 
to extravagance. 

‘The Neapolitans have been said, and justly, 
to be extremely idle; but this accusation should 
not be urged against them with much severity. 
In a climate which thaws away all resolution and 
energy, where the necessities and many of the 
luxuries of life may be procured by the slightest 
exertion, and in a country where there is no set- 
tled demand for labor, it is not wonderful that 
many should be without regular occupations. 
But even the most indolent show no disinclina- 
tion to work whenever they can connect with it 
any romantic or poetic ideas. ‘I find in this 
people,’ says Goethe, ‘a lively and spirited in- 
dustry—not to become rich, but to live free from 
care,’ 

‘*The Neapolitan believes that he lives in a 
terrestrial paradise, and has a very indifferent 
opinion of the Oltremontani, or men of the north. 
For them he has this proverb—‘Sempre neve, case 
di legno, gran ignoranza, ma danari assai !’— 
‘ Always snow, house of wood, great ignorance, 
but money enough.’ 


‘** Neapolitan boys beg in an amusing manner, 
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They place two fingers on the mouth and then 
quickly remove them, opening the hand and ex- 
tending it in a begging attitude. This gesture is 
generally accompanied by the words, ‘ Mossieu, 
mossieu, mourra di fam!’ which they intend for 
the French of—* Sir, sir, I am dying of hunger!’ 
but which, like the Chinese boy’s request— 
* Siryougivmyonebottilijumpinthewater !’ — would 
hardly be understood by those speaking the lan- 
guage. I have frequently known fat, well- 
dressed little boys to scream out ‘ Dying of hun- 
ger!’ in tones which would excite anything but 
pity. 

‘“The Neapolitan, from the admiration which 
he hears expressed for the relics of early times, 
attaches to the word ‘ antico’ a far more extended 
signification than that of ancient. Two Ameri- 
can friends, walking in the vicinity of a cotion- 
field near Pompeii, were accosted by some boys, 
who brought them several small cotton pods as 
curiosities, with the expression, ‘ Ecco, signori, 
molto antics !’—‘ Look here, gentlemen, they are 
very antique !’ 


CAPR. 


Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay 

Lulled in the coil of his crystalline streams, 
Beside a purple isle in Baize’s bay, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 


Quivering within the wave’s intenser ray.— Shelley. 


I had often read and admired the above-quoted 
beautiful verses, which, for melody both of lan- 
guage and expression, are unrivaled. But it was 
not until I had visited Capra, the ‘‘ purple isle’’ 
referred to by Shelley, that I fully understood its 
force. 

Capre is an island, celebrated in ancient times 
as the residence of the Emperor Tiberius, in the 
middle ages as having been once occupied by 
Frederic Barbarossa, and in modern days for that 
wonder of wonders, ‘‘ the blue grotto.’ 

Not wishing to have my friends quote Juvenal 
to my prejudice— 


> 


“ Verbosa et grandis epistola venit a Caprais,’ 


I shall limit my description of the Capraan mar- 
vels. 

We left Sorrento (a place buried in groves of 
orange trees and celebrated as the birth-place of 
Tasso) about nine in the morning, and after a 
long row, found ourselves under its mighty cliffs. 
In a few minutes our boatman, pausing before a 
very small opening in the rocks, requested us to 
stoop in order that the boat might enter. Hardly 
knowing what we were about to see, we com- 
plied, and having thus entered, a sight burst upon 
our eyes of unrivaled beauty. 

We found ourselves in a cavern, about two 
hundred feet in length, and of nearly the same 


breadth—the floor entirely covered with water, 
which, owing to the concentration of the sun’s 
rays through the narrow passage, appeared of an 
intense sulphur-blue. So extremely bright did it 
appear, that every ripple in the water and every 
splash of the oars sent forth flashes of blue light, 
causing the whole cavern to glow as if lit by 
the fire of a witch’s caldron. ‘The dark roof, 
arching dimly over our heads, and the other boats, 
hardly seen in the sad, mysterious light, moving 
slowly over what appeared to be a sea of molten 
sapphire, formed a scene of strange, dream-like 
beauty—a scene which no language can ade- 
quately describe nor image illustrate. 

We left with regret the fairy grotto, and once 
more sailed along under the cliffs and by Barba- 
rossa’s fortress. ‘The magic wonders which I 
had just beheld had awoke in my mind a train of 
wild legends and strange fantasies which the 
sight of this building was by no means calculated 
to dispel. Of all the emperors, there is no one, 
with the exception of Charlemagne, to whose 
name so many wild, unearthly legends are at- 
tached. In Germany, the peasant tells you that 
far away in the Hartz Mountains there is an old 
castle where Barbarossa, or Rothbart, the old 
iron king, 
His red beard has grown through the table on 
which he rests. Once only in modern times has 


yet lives, sunk in profound slumber. 


he been awakened. A traveler who had lost his 
way found himself standing by the king, who, 
aroused by the sound of his steps, demanded, 
‘* What century is it?’’ ‘* The eighteenth,’’ an- 
swered his terrified auditor. ‘‘Ah,’’ replied the 


” 


monarch, ‘‘it is not yet time,’’ and then once 
more relapsed into slumber. What he intends 
doing when this mysterious time arrives, is not as 
yet known. 

I was aroused from these reveries by our boat's 
grating on the beach. As we landed, a crowd of 
peasants, leading asses, eagerly besought us to 
hire them. We were six in number, and only 
five donkeys were to be had. Von Schwartz 
was the unfortunate individual who was thus left 
sans donkey. What befell him after we had rid- 
den away, will appear from the following lengthy 
extract from his note-book, headed, in large, 
angry-looking letters— 


‘* ANOTHER HORSE ADVENTURE! 


‘* * Signore, signore—excellenza, eccolo qua!’ 
exclaimed a voice at my elbow. I turned, and, 
lo! a raw-boned, wall-eyed horse had been ob- 
tained for me—an animal who seemed, as far as 
looks were concerned, to be animated by the very 
spirit of deviltry and viciousness. I objected, 
but my objections were overruled by his owner, 
who did his best to prove that this beast, which 
had evidently never worn bridle before, was the 
3ucephalus of Italy. ‘He is just suited to you, 
signore. Try him, your excellency.’ Overcome 


by his persuasion, I mounted the animal, who at 
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once began a pas seul on his hind legs, in a man- 
ner which convinced me that he was in truth an 
extraordinary beast. I dismounted, when his 
owner, as a last, desperate resort, attempted to 
ride him. The horse at once began kicking and 
plunging, and concluded with a bound and rear, 
which well nigh threw his owner headlong. 

** © Ah, che buono cavallo!’ I exclaimed, ‘how 
beautifully he capers!’ The crest-fallen cavalier 
dismounted with difficulty and disappeared. 

** An ass was at lengih obtained, with a driver 
or guide, who soon proved to be a decided ori- 
ginal. As we went over the mountain, he ad- 
dressed the donkey in a strain of admonition 
which was perfectly unique. 

*** Ah, wretch, are you still as lazy as ever? 
Coshpetto! Have you no shame, no feeling for 
my misfortunes?’ (A kick and two or three 
blows.) ‘Ah, a hungry family will want macca- 
roni to-day, and all through your slowness.’ (A 
punch with the stick.) ‘The bambino’—the baby 
—‘is crying at the door, and you ass are starv- 
ing it. Coshpetto! Diavolo! The gentleman 
will give me no buono mano unless you go faster. 
Ah, signore, I pray do not withhold my buono 
manv for the faults of this cursed ass. Ah, Cor- 
podi Bacco!’ 

‘*T at length reached the top of the mountain, 


where I found my companions, with their don- 
keys, each attended by a girl, who drove the ani- 
mals. One or two of these fair donkey-drivers 
were decidedly good-looking. On visiting the 
villa of Tiberius, and finding a large mosaic pave- 
ment, we proposed that they should dance the 
Tarantella, which they at once declared their 
willingness to do, ‘if we would give them a pi- 
astre.’ A ducat being agreed upon as the dance- 
money, an old tamborine was speedily produced, 
and the happy party began a series of movements 
which bore a striking resemblance to the well- 
known Indian dancing of America. 

‘*Those who have only seen the Tarantella 
danced upon the stage, can have no idea of the 
same as it is performed in Italy. The step, as I 
understood it, appeared to be uniform throughout, 
only increasing in quickness with the dance. The 
variety and interest of the thing seemed to consist 
in the movements of the head and arms. To- 
wards the end all became strangely excited, and 
our guide, springing among the maidens with a 
bound which sent his hat on one side and the 
contents of his pocket on the other, began to 
dance as if the tarantula had bitten him in truth. 
A general laugh from our party broke up the af- 
fair, and mounting our asses, we rode back to the 


beach.”’ 


piri >be 
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BY EMILY HERRMANN, 


I REMEMBER, I remember 
Full many a prank and wild 

Of mine, when ‘neath the walnut tree 
I played, a little child. 


My mother bore a widow's cares, 
Yet bless’d the tiny hand 

That fain would wipe away her tears 
In our dear Angel-land. 


Though now her grave is made, I trow 
That if she were alive, 

Long years, like grief, her form would bow, 
For I am sixty-five. 


But still my gentle mother’s face 
To me is fairer yet 

Than when, within her warm embrace, 
My smile her sad eyes met. 


Though I have trod the stranger’s soil, 
Where Freedom's flag’s unfurled, 
And won the rightful meed of toil 
In this new glorious world,— 


I seek once more the silvery beach 
Where Baltic waves are piled; 

Once more my thought, with widening reach, 
Sees mother and her child. 


Once more I lift the wintry clod 
Where beds of daisies thrive; 





Once more I press the soft green sod, 
Though I am sixty-five. 


I see the hoary, moss-grown towers, 
Redden in morning’s light— 

1 see the dew-filled violet flowers 
In the star-shine of the night. 


The rustiings in the forest dell 
Full many a strain survive; 

And Pve heard an echoing Sleswig bell, 
Till I am sixty-five. 


I ever did, and ever will, 
Good from all things derive, 
Therefore I bless, with grateful thrill, 
My three-score years and five! 


Fair children gather round my hearth, 
They gather round my board; 

No fear of famine blights their birth, 
Or locks a miser’s hourd. 


Together we will wend our way 
Up to God’s shining host ; 

His hand holds out the lamp, whose ray 
Prevents our being lost. 


Ay, life in this good land is fair, 
Though Toil and Care may strive, 
When Freedom, Faith and Love prepare 
Such joys for sixty-five. 
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Tne Gvuarpian was projected by Steele pre- 
viously to the close of the Spectator, but not 
commenced till a few months after. The first 
number is dated March 12, 1713. It is conduct- 
ed on the same plan, and its moral tone is, with 
few exceptions, the same. In the first paper, 
which is written by Steele, the object of the work 
is said to be, ‘‘ to protect the modest, the indus- 
trious; to celebrate the wise, the valiant; to en- 
courage the good, the pious; to confront the im- 
pudent, the idle; to contemn the vain, the cow- 
ardly, and to disappoint the wicked and profane. 
My design is, upon the whole, to make the pulpit, 
the bar and the stage all act in concert in the care 
of piety, justice and virtue.” 

The character which Steele assumes in the 
Guardian is not very dissimilar to his Isaac Bick- 
erstaff, Esq., of the Tatler. Nestor Ironsides, 
Esq., is a serious old man, perhaps too grave for 
the satire and humor requisite in the work he un- 
dertook, but in all respects fitted for the sober 
moralities which not unfrequently occur in his 
pages. He describes himself as past all the re- 
gards of this life, and having nothing to manage 
with any person or party, but delivering himself 
as becomes an old man with one foot in the grave 
** All 
sorrows which can arrive at me are comprehended 
If I can keep clear 
of these two evils I should not be apprehensive 
Ambition, lust, envy and revenge, 


and who thinks he is passing to eternity. 
in the sense of guilt and pain. 


of any other. 
are excrescences of the mind which I have cut 
off long ago; but as they are excrescences which 
do not only deform but also torment those on 
whom they grow, I shall persuade all others to 
take the same measures for their cure which I 
have.”’ 

In the second paper he introduces the chief 
dramatis persone of the work. He sketches his 
own history, particularly his introduction to Mr. 
Ambrose Lizard, a commoner of one of the col- 
leges of Oxford at the time that he himself was 
educated in that celebrated town. Through this 
gentleman he became acquainted with the Lizard 
family at Lizard Hall, the inmates of which are 
the chief characters of the work. Mr. Lizard’s 


son, Marmaduke, becomes the pupil of Nestor 
Ironsides, of whom Nestor remarks—‘‘ The in- 
terest I had in him to the time of his death, also 
with my present conduct towards the numerous 
descendants of my old friend, his father, will 
make possibly a series of history of common life, 
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GUARDIAN. 


STEVENS. 


as useful as the more pompous passages in the 
lives of princes and statesmen.”’ 

He proceeds to remark that the chief enter- 
tainment of the reader will from what 
passes at the tea-table of my Lady Lizard. That 
lady is now in the forty-sixth year of her age, 
was married in the beginning of her sixteenth, is 
blessed with a numerous offspring of each sex, 
no less than four sons and five daughters. She 
was the mother of this large family before she 
arrived at her thirtieth year—about which time 
she Jost her husband, Sir Marmaduke Lizard, a 
gentleman of great virtue and generosity. He 
left behind him an improved paternal estate of 
six thousand pounds a year to his eldest son, and 
one year’s revenue in ready money as a portion 


arise 


to each younger child. 

As she has both sons and daughters marriage- 
able, she is visited by many on that account, but 
** As there is 
no circumstance in human life which may not 
directly or indirectly concern a woman thus re- 
lated, there will be abundant matter offer itself 
from passages in this family, to supply my read- 
ers with diverting, and perhaps useful notices for 
their conduct in all the incidents of human life. 
The members of this family, their cares, passions, 


by many more for her own merit. 


interests and diversions, shall be represented from 
time to time, as news from the tea-table of so ac- 
complished a woman as the intelligent and dis- 
creet Lady Lizard.”’ 

The fifth paper, also by Steele, is devoted to 
a description of the female part of the Lizard 
family:—the mother, who has passed several 
years in widowhood, is described as an ancient 
and religious lady, for some time 
estranged herself from conversation, and admits 
only the visits of her own family; her thoughts 
all run on the incidents of her earlier days. Nes- 
tor observes that he visits her in hours of weari- 
ness or depression, to divert his mind by refer- 
ring back to those days which alone he calls 
good. ‘The passages of the time when they were 
in fashion, with the countenances, behavior and 
‘*so much, forsooth, above what any ap- 
peared in now, are present to our imaginations, 
and almost to our very eyes.’’ This conversa- 
tion, he pathetically says, ‘‘revives to us the 
memory of a friend who was nearer than a bro- 
ther to me, of a husband who was dearer than 
life to her. Discourses about that near and wor- 
thy man generally send her to her closet and 
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me to the dispatch of some necessary business, 
which regards the remains, I would say, the nu- 
merous descendants of my good friend. I am 
got, I know not how, on what I was going to say 
of this lady—which was, that she is far gone to- 
wards a better world; and I mention her, (only 
with respect to this,) as she is the object of vene- 
ration to those who are derived from her, whose 
behavior towards her may be an example to 
others, and make young people apprehend that 
when the ancient are past all the offices of life, it 
is then the young are to exert themselves in their 
most laudable duties towards them.”’ 

Her daughter Jane, her eldest child of that sex, 
is in the twenty-third year of her age, a lady who 
forms herself after the pattern of her mother; but 
as she happens to be extremely like her, she 
sometimes makes her court unskillfully in affect- 
ing that likeness in her very mien, which gives 
the mother an uneasy sense, that Miss Jane really 
is what her parent has a mind to continue to be. 
Miss Jane is the right hand of her mother; it is 
her study and constant endeavor to assist her in 
the management of her household, to keep all 
idle whispers from her, to enforce everything that 
makes for the merit of her brothers and sisters, 
as well as the diligence and cheerfulness of the 
servants. It is by her management that the 
whole family is governed, neither by love nor 
fear, but a certain reverence which is composed 
of both. would call a per- 
fectly good young woman, though all her dutiful- 


‘*She is what one 


ness has not preserved her against love, which 
she bears to a young gentleman of great expecta- 


tion but small fortune—at the same time men of 


great estate are proposing to the mother for her. 
My lady tells her that passion must give way to 
prudence, so that Miss Jane must conquer more 
than one passion, and out of prudence, banish the 
man she loves and marry the man she hates.’ 
The next daughter is Miss Annabella, who has 
a lively wit, a great deal of good sense, is very 
pretty, with a ‘‘ certain dishonest cunning ;’’ she 


5? 


can seem blind and careless, and full of herself 


only, while she is observing all the company and 
laying up store for ridicule. 

Miss Cornelia passes so much of her time in 
reading that it ‘* 
and has an ill effect upon her, as she is a fine 
young woman.’’ The giddy part of the sex will 
have it she isin love. Nestor ‘‘rails at romances 
before her for fear of her falling into those deep 
studies,’’ but he fears his imprudent prohibition 
has only excited her curiosity, ‘‘ for she said of a 
glass of water, into which she was going to wash 
her hands after dinner, dipping her fingers with 
a pretty, lovely air, ‘ It is crystalline !’ ’’ 

Miss Betty is ‘‘ mightily’? acquainted with 
what passes in the town; she knows all that 
matter of my Lord Such-a-one’s leading my 
Lady Such-a-one out from the play. She is pro- 
digiously acquainted with the world, ‘‘ and the 
other day asked her sister Jane, in an argument, 


gives her the air of a student, 
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‘Dear sister, how should you know anything, 
that hear nothing but what we do in our own 
family.’ ’’ 

Miss Mary, the youngest daughter, whom 
Nestor has named ‘‘ the Sparkle,’’ is the very 
quintessence of good-nature and generosity, the 
perfect picture of her grandfather; and ** if one 
can imagine all good qualities which adorn hu- 
man life become feminine, the seeds, nay, the 
blossom of them are apparent in Miss Mary.’’ 
Nestor cannot resist his partiality to this child 
‘*for being so like her grandfather.’’ He says, 
‘* How often have I turned from her to hide the 
melting of my heart when she has been talking 
tome! Iam sure the child has no skill in it, for 
artifice could not dwell under that visage; but if 
I am absent a day from the family, she is sure to 
be at my lodging the next morning to know what 
is the matter.’’ 

The sixth paper describes the male members 
of the Lizard family. Sir Harry Lizard, heir of 
Sir Marmaduke, lives at his country seat, has an 
income of £8,000, is a man of good understand- 
ing, but more virtues than accomplishments; is 
very systematic in his expenditures, economical, 
but not avaricious; a quick calculator; looks 
well on horseback; is a fine breeder of horses, 
but loves not races. 

In the thirteenth number, the history of the 
male members is resumed. Mr. Thomas is a 
modest, amiable young man, ‘* with a voluble 
speech, a vacant countenance and easy action, 
pleasing manner, and generally beloved. Gen- 
tleness is what peculiarly distinguishes him from 
other men, and it runs through all his words and 
William, his brother, is of a severer 
disposition; is inquisitive, and inclined to the 


study of the law. 


actions.”’ 


The youngest son, John, is a Fellow of All- 
Souls’ College, Oxford; is tall and vigorous, and 
of cheerful countenance. ‘‘ He has a sublime 
vein in poetry, and a warm manner of recom- 
mending, either in speech or writing, whatever 
he has earnestly at heart.’’ He is rather piously 
inclined, and disposed to go into holy orders. 

It has been justly remarked that the excel- 
lency of descriptive writing consists in the speci- 
fication of minute points, and that abstract and 
general statements fail to interest the reader. It 
is not the rude outline of the landscape, how- 
ever accurate, which is chalked on the canvas of 
the artist, that excites the pleasure of the ama- 
teur, but the picture in the completeness of its 
minutiew, the blending of its hues, the contrasts 
A bird on the wing, 
the curling smoke of a retired cottage, or a bright 


of its lights and shades. 


stream leaping down the declivities of a hill, 
impart an effect to landscape painting which no 
general sketch could possess. The fact is equally 
true in descriptions of life and character. Who 
has not remarked it in the interior scenes of 
Teniers or Ostade, or in the low-life representa- 


tions of Hogarth? The perfection of Sir Roger 
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de Coverley’s character arises from our ideas of 


his household arrangements, the character of his 
butler, and his chaplain, and the whimsicalities 
of his ordinary conversation. 
the Lizard family possesses this excellency—its 
minuteness introduces the reader at once to an 
intimacy with all its members. Each is suffi- 
ciently distinguished, and yet there are no un- 
natural contrasts. The unity of the whole pic- 
ture consists in a principle of good-nature, a sin- 
cere amability, which seems hereditary in the 
blood of the household. It is from his know- 
ledge of and intercourse with this family that 
Ironsides derived some of his finest thoughts in 


these essays. The matronly converse of the old 


lady, the domestic management and courtship of 


her daughters, the discourses of the tea-table, 
the tastes and business plans of the elder sons, 


and the education of the younger, afford topics of 


discourse as various as are most of the circum- 
stances of actual life. They give, indeed, a 
miniature representation of society in its more 
virtuous forms, which, while it recommends the 
virtues, reflects odium, by contrast, on the vices 
of social life. 

The Lizards are perpetually appearing in the 
Guardian, and thus give dramatic unity to the 
general plan of the work. 

The writers of the Guardian comprise the best 
of those who had contributed to the Spectator. 
Addison wrote upwards of fifty papers, full of his 
own peculiar humor and nice discriminations of 
character. Steele’s amount to seventy-one num- 
bers, allowed to be equal if not superior to his 
Spectators. 

Bishop Berkeley was one of the most consider- 
able of its writers, both in the number and excel- 
lence of his articles. Hannah More says of his 
essays, ‘‘that they are not to be placed even be- 
neath those of Addison. They bear the marks 
of a mind at once vigorous and correct, deep in 
jerkeley 


7 


reflection and opulent in imagery. 
confined himself almost entirely to religious to- 
pics, especially such as have been the objects of 
He was a man of remarkable 
We owe to him some of our most 


skeptical ridicule. 
erudition. 
valuable ideas of psychology and physics. In his 
‘* Principles of Human Knowledge,’’ and ‘‘ Three 
Dialogues between Hilas and Philomus,”’ he car- 
ries the infidel speculations of his day, especially 
the logic of Hume, to their legitimate results; he 
argues with imperturbable gravity against the ex- 
istence of matter, and clearly demonstrates his 
point from the postulates of Hume. Beattie ob- 
serves, if ‘‘his arguments be true, they prove that 
to be false which every man every moment of his 
life believes to be true, and that to be false which 
no man from the foundation of the world has 
doubted.’’ It was the publication of the last of 
the above-mentioned works that brought him to 
London, where he became engaged to write his 
Guardians for Steele. Here, likewise, Swift in- 
troduced him to his celebrated Vanessa. This 
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Steele’s sketch of 
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lady, being mortified at Swift's neglect, left the 
whole of her fortune to be divided equally be- 
tween her lawyer and Berkeley—a circumstance 
the more extraordinary, as Berkeley had never 
seen her from the time of his leaving London to 
her death. 

Berkeley's mind was as elegant as profound— 
he was, in fine, one of those rare intellects whose 
versatile powers apply with facility and success 
His style is admired by the best 
critics, especially as a model for philosophical 
writing. It has a perspicuity, vivacity and 
His heart, if possible, 
Bishop 


to all subjects. 


smoothness unrivaled. 
excelled the excellencies of his head. 
Atterbury said of him, that he ‘‘did not think so 
much understanding, so much knowledge, so 
much innocence and such humility, had been the 
portion of any until he saw Berkeley.’’ The be- 
nignity of his temper reflects itself in all his 
writings, and the reader is constantly made con- 
scious that he is communing with a select spirit. 
A remarkable instance of his benevolence was 
his project for converting the American Indians. 
He prepared to establish a college for their edu- 
He resigned his preferment at home, 
worth £1100, and became the superintendent of 
this plan for £100 a year. He sustained great 
labors and losses in this beneficent design, visited 


cation. 


America, resided some time in Rhode Island, but, 
through the want of energy among his patrons, 
He died at Oxford, 1753, 
while sitting in the midst of his family, comment- 
Hue 


failed of his object. 


ing on the lesson in the burial service. 
pietas, hue prisca fides. 

Pope wrote some most excellent papers for the 
Guardian. The recipe for making an epic poem 
is admired as one of the best satires in the lan- 
guage; that on gardening is scarcely less perfect. 
His paper on pastorals, in which he makes a hu- 
morous comparison between his own pastorals 
and those of Phillips, is called by Dr. Johnson 
‘‘a composition of artifice, criticism and litera- 
ture to which nothing equal will be easily found.”’ 
Chalmers remarks, that though Addison saw 
through this ingenious trick, Steele was so de- 
ceived as to delay its publication some time, lest 
Pope should be offended. It produced an irre- 
parable breach of friendship between Phillips and 
Pope. 

The Guardian continued till October 1, 1713, 
when it suddenly ceased with its 175th number. 
This was occasioned by a quarrel between Steele 
and Tonson, the bookseller. The only informa- 
tion we have of the compensation given the con- 
tributors, is inthe case of Berkeley, to whom, the 
commentators say, Steele gave a guinea and a 
dinner for each paper. 

We have already mentioned that the English- 
man followed the Guardian, in the first paper of 
which Steele announces that he had purchased 
from ‘‘ Nestor Ironsides, Esq., his lion, desk, 
inkstand, paper, &c., and that Nestor had recom- 
mended him to turn patriot.’”’ He accordingly 
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confines himself almost entirely to politics, and 
we look in vain for the fine critiques on manners 
and literature which gave such interest to his 
former writings. 

Thus ended, with the Guardian, the first pe- 
riod of the English classical Essay. 

The ‘‘lion’’ referred to above (a gilt lion’s-head 
letter-box, which was kept at one of the London 
Coffee-houses,) became a relict ; it was long pre- 


utterly to overwhelm him. 








** CovraGE, old man! does death then thus appal thee, 
Clad in the horrors of the headsman’s stroke ? 
Oh! let my voice to manliness recall thee, 

Thy fellow-traveler to the streaming block! 
Would I could take thy terrors to m: 
And give thee portion of its calmness and its rest. 


breast, 


‘Let me allay the anguish, hoary stranger," 
) j g 

Those clustering ice-drops on thy forehead show; 

I have had long acquaintanceship with danger, 
1 I 

I have had stern companionship with woe! 
Few 
But of ! such years as make the heart grow sere and old 


ears, tis true, above my head have rolled— 


“Thou arta woman!” “Yes, a wife—a mother— 
With ties to life perchance as dear as thine: 
But thinkest thou therefore, oh mistaken brother, 


Woman should in her impotence resign 
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MADAME ROLAND. 


BY MISS S. H. 





[Madame Roland went to the block in company with an aged man, whose terrors in the prospect of death seemed 


She spent her last moments in try ing to support and strengthen him.— ALIsoN ] 









served at the Shakspeare Tavern, Covent Garden, 
and was at last sold, in 1804, for more than one 
hundred dollars. 

An interregnum ensued before Johnson, by the 
publication of the Rambler, elevated again the 
periodical essay to a classical character. During 
this interval numerous similar publications were 
issued, notices of which shall be given in our 


next number. 





BROWNE. 


(Red though the earth, and black the heavens above) 
Her steadfast truth—her faith—her honor, or her love? 


“Cheer thee—then cheer thee Woman’s soul, un- 
shaken 
By the wild terrors of an hour so grim, 
Its latent spark in manhood’s heart should waken— 
Her lamp by Ais should waver and be dim! 
Yes—yes—I see thou wilt be brave to die, 


By thy strong heaving breast—and by thy kindling eye! 


“Hold up thy head—the land is just before us, 
Where Love and Peace—where Truth and Justice 
dwell; 
We'll heed them not, these clouds that darken o’er us— 


We'll make our entrance worthily and well 





Sprinkling the threshold with our hearts’ best blood, 


We'll join the great and wise, the beautiful and good!” 


SemnumnenaaaAd Anan Ad abaaaaaemmeed 


THE 


One lovely vernal morn, I saw, 
Just as the sun shone on the lea, 
A cloud up from the vale withdraw, 
And to the distant hill-top flee. 


*T was silvery in the dawn, and soft, 
Breathed from the crystal stream below, 
And as it lightly stole aloft, 
It seemed a wand’ring fleece of snow 


Awhile it hovered round the hill, 
As loth to leave the vale beneath, 
Or prone to taunt the downward rill, 
And play o’er all its waving wreath. 


Then, startled by the breeze it flew, 
Till, onward, round the rugged rock 
Its snowy tinsel veil it drew, 
The features of the crag to mock. 


Or it might hope to hide what wore 





Naught of the blushing morn’s attire 
Itself the while reflecting more 


The spreading tint o’er hill and spire. 


But now the sovereign source of day 
High and more high resplendent towers, 
With burning flame and heating ray, 
To claim it with the dews and flowers. 


The couching vales with light now fill— 
The lea shines in a lucid shroud— 
The shelt’ring shadow of the hill 
Can shield no more the morning cloud. 


And, rising from its ambush there, 

It spreads and lessens on the sky, 
Till now, dissolved in common air, 

"he morning cloud is lost for aye.—B 
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STUART. 


Srvart’s genius was eminently practical. 
There are two very distinct processes by which 


superior abilities manifest themselves—that of 


intelligence and that of impulse. As great mili- 
tary achievements are realized equally through 
self-possession and daring, skill and bravery, 


foresight and enthusiasm, the calmness of a 
Washington and the impetuosity of a Murat, 
iterary and artistic results owe their efficiency 
literary and art t I fl } 
A]. 


to a like diversity of means. The basis of A 


ston’s power was a love of beauty—-that of Stu- 
art’s, acuteness; the one possessed delicate, the 
other a strong perception; one was inspired by 
ideality and the other by sense. Hence Stuart 
has been justly called a philosopher in his art. 
He seized upon the essential and scorned the ad- 
ventitious. He was impressed with the convic- 
tion that as a portrait painter it was his business 
to deal frankly with nature, and not suffer her 
temporary relations to interfere with his aim. 
Hence his well-known pertinacity in seeking ab- 
solute expression and giving bold general effects— 
authentic hints rather than exquisitely-wrought 
details. Hence, too, his amusing impatience at 
everything factitious and irrelevant. A young phy- 
sician whom he desired to paint in remuneration 
for professional! services, made a studied toilet, and 
with a deep sense of the importance of the occa- 
sion, appeared punctually at the hour designated. 
Stuart was prepared to receive him—canvas, 
throne and palette all arranged. To his visitor's 
surprise, however, after surveying him a moment, 
he deliberately seated himself and commenced a 
series of those interesting narrations for which 
he was celebrated. Time flew by, and the an- 
noyed Aisculapius heard the hour chimed when 
he should be with his expectant patients. At 
length he ventured upon the dangerous experi- 
ment of interrupting the irascible but fluent artist. 
**Mr. Stuart, this is very entertaining, but you 
must be aware that my time is precious. I feel 
‘*T am glad of it,’’ replied 
Stuart; ‘‘ Ihave felt so ever since you entered 
my studio.” ‘* Why ?’’ 
so like a fool. Disarrange that fixed-up costume, 


very uncomfortable.”’ 
‘*Because you look 
and I will go to work.’’ His sitter, feeling the 
justice of the rebuke, pulled off his stiff cravat, 
passed his hand through his hair, and threw him- 
‘* There, 
said the painter, catching up his brush with alac- 
rity and quite restored to good nature by the 
metamorphosis, ‘‘now you look like yourself.’’ 


self laughing into an easy attitude. a 


This anecdote illustrates a great principle upon 
which Stuart habitually acted, and to which is 
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attributable much of his success. He sought ex- 
pression in the intervals of self-consciousness, 
and considered no small part of the art of por- 
traiture to consist in making the subject forget 
himself. To this end he cultivated his powers of 
observation and memory, and studied human na- 
ture with as much zeal as art. He sought a com- 
mand of the original elements of expression, and 
endeavored, by exciting idiosyncrasies, to bring 
out the character, until eye, lip and air most elo- 
quently betrayed the predominant spirit of the 
man; and this, when transferred to the canvas, 
alone realized his idea of a portrait. 

Stuart’s name boasts the less romantic associa- 
tions of the ‘‘ pungent grains of titillating dust,”’ 
as Pope calls snuff. A Scotch gentleman—one 
s of Boerhaave who were 


of those quaint discip! 
among the original settlers—undertook to practice 
the healing art among the Quaker colonists of 
Rhode Island, but neither his manners, dress nor 
turn of mind assimilated with their severe phi- 
losophy; and in considering the most available 
expedient within his power to insure a support, 
it occurred to him that the large quantity of 
snuff annually imported from Glasgow was a 
guarantee that the article might be profitably 
manufactured here. Accordingly, a sequestered 
rivulet, at which the Pequot warriors had often 
drunk before they were dispossessed of Naragan- 
sett, was chosen as the site of the experiment. 
It appears that there was not sufficient mechani- 
cal skill in the colony to erect the mill, and the 
doctor sent home for one of his thrifty country- 
men experienced in the business. The new emi- 
grant was the father of Gilbert Stuart, to whom 
he gave the middle name of Charles to perpetuate 
his Jacobin opinions, which the son, with cha- 
racteristic waywardness, dropped as he rose to 
fame. Not so, however, with the habit thus 
early acquired of taking snufi, which copiously 
sprinkled his linen, and, as in the case of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, was ever resorted to in the 
intervals of story-telling, at the conclusion of a 
witty rejoinder, or as he leaned back from his 
easel to observe the effect of an hour’s limning. 
There was in Stuart’s character something of 
the dogmatic spirit which belonged to Dr. John- 
son. Indeed, it would not be difficult to establish 
a striking parallel between the two. Decided 
talent, fertility in conversation, inveterate preju- 
dice, a rough exterior and a marked individuality 
distinguished alike the artist and the author, and 
it is curious to note how spontaneously they fell 
into an antagonist position when chance brought 
them together. Stuart, while a student in Lon- 
don, was accidentally introduced to Johnson, 
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who, coolly expressing his surprise that an Ame- 
rican should be so apt in his vernacular, asked 
the youth where he learned such good English. 
‘* Not in your dictionary, sir,’’ was the indignant 
reply. Easily won by agreeable companionship, 
which formed his principal delight, and of a really 
kind disposition at heart, his self-esteem instantly 
resented the slightest wound. His pride of opin- 
ion and a sense of the dignity of his vocation, or 
rather of the genius of which, in his best days, 
it was the exponent, caused him to retaliate sum- 
marily anything that might be construed into 
a personal affront. A family of distinction having 
ordered a portrait of one of its leading members, 
and capriciously delayed the promised remunera- 
tion, he had the picture fitted as a door to his pig- 
sty; and when Cooke the tragedian fell asleep 
in his studio, he substituted an ass’s ears for 
those of the great actor in the likeness. The 
main obstacles against which Stuart had to con- 
tend throughout his career were his own per- 
versity and imprudence. In every exigency in 
his affairs, the best-devised plans which friend- 
ship or benevolence undertook in his behalf were 
contravened by the artist’s wilfulness, and thus 
many sincerely interested in his welfare were 
alienated. While abroad, in early life, and espe- 
cially during a jovial sojourn in Ireland, he ac- 
quired convivial habits which sometimes inter- 
fered essentially with his professional success. 
If his vigorous intellect had been sustained by 
methodical industry, there would have been more 
equality in his efforts and less vicissitude in his 
fortunes. But the social man and the devotee of 
art were at frequent war, although perhaps there 
never was an instance where the one was so hap- 
pily made subsidiary to the other, His talk 
‘*drew the soul to the surface.”’ He was a pro- 
ficient in knowledge of character, and whether 
statesman or mariner, soldier or agriculturist 
occupied the chair, he discussed political affairs, 
dangers by flood and field or the state of crops, 
with such zest and so many attractive illustra- 
tions from his store of anecdote, that each auditor 
in turn became perfectly at home, and exhibited 
his most characteristic appearance. Alternately 
residing in the principal cities of America, after 
a visit to Great Britain, he enjoyed familiar inter- 
course with the leading minds of the day on both 
sides of the water. Obliged at one time to be- 
come an organist in London for a bare subsist- 
ence, and at another commanding prices second 
only to Reynolds and Gainsborough, and over- 
whelmed with profitable commissions, with a 
atrong physical organization, and that sharp, 
practical insight which distinguishes the Scotch 
character, a lingerer at the banquet and a keen 
student of art, his life abounds in the most skill- 
ful achievements and the most eccentric irregu- 
larities. 

In portrait-painting Stuart illustrated the most 
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valuable principles, and in endeavoring to seize 
upon these, it must be remembered that he paint- 
ed indifferent works enough to have ruined the 
credit of any artist whose ability had been less 
unequivocally manifested. His main idea was to 
interpret for himself and represent according to 
his own free perception. ‘‘I wish,’’ he said, 
**to find out what Nature is for myself, and see 
her with my own eyes. Nature may be seen 
through different 


with a different eye from Raphael, and yet they 
’ 


mediums. Rembrandt saw 
are both excellent—but for dissimilar qualities. 
Upon this judicious and liberal view Stuart ha- 
bitually worked. 
glimpses of character. 


His best portraits are therefore 
Even those heads which 
time has robbed of all intensity of expression, he 
seems to have restored without any sacrifice of 
truth—as in the case of the elder Adams. It was 
this feeling for the original, this loyalty to indi- 
vidual conviction as the source of excellence that 
led him to prefer the unschooled criticism which 
his works received at home, where he said— 
‘They were compared with nature, of which 
they were direct imitations, instead of being esti- 
mated, as abroad, by their approach to Titian and 
Vandyke.”’ 

Quick of apprehension, discriminating and 
rhetorical, Stuart, when he chose to exert the va- 
luable quality, could exercise rare tact both in 
the labors of his art and the pleasures of society. 
He had great command of satire, and where he 
could net win by entertaining, found no difficulty 
in exciting a fear of ridicule which checked the 
machinations of enmity. ‘This accounts for the 
different impressions he created, according as the 
individual was fascinated or frightened. 
sessed the hardihood rather than the susceptibility 
of genius, and effected his triumphs by the force 
of a comprehensive mind, which takes in all the 


He pos- 


relations of a subject and effects a complete in- 
Allston said of 
him that he could thoroughly distinguish the ac- 


stead of a fragmentary result. 


cidental from the permanent—no insignificant 
merit in portrait painting. 
that his likeness of Washington is the only just 
representation of a countenance wherein the tran- 


It is acknowledged 


quillity of self-approval blends with wisdom and 
truth, so as to form a moral ideal in portraiture as 
the character was in life. It is lamentable that 
such inadequate copies of this head have gone 
abroad, owing in some instances to the inability 
of engravers, and in others to the use of spurious 
originals. It was the last of his portraits of Wash- 
ington alone with which Stuart expressed any 
satisfaction. He promised to present it to the 
family when finished, and 
shrewdness in accordance with his character, left 


with a humorous 


the head alone upon the broad canvas in order to 
retain what he justly deemed his most invaluable 
trophy. 
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**T rrxe these Newburys,”’ said Mr. Pinkerton, 
seating himself at dinner after a friendly visit to 
his next door neighbors; ‘‘the old gentleman, 
though a little too boisterous, and, I should judge, 
rather keen in money matters, is frank, cordial, 
good-natured, and not too opinionated; he is an 
acquisition—the sort of man with whom one likes 
to stand about the doorsteps, or discuss matters 
of an evening over the papers. As to the daugh- 
ter—you don’t take soup in your tumbler, George? 
—the daughter is a merry, sweet-looking little 
puss——”’ , 

‘*A lovely, graceful girl,’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Pinkerton; ‘‘ with all the refinement that is a 
little lacking in her mother—not, indeed, that I 
ean call Mrs. Newbury unrefined, but she is 
somewhat downright and determined, and rather 
given to over-dressing. Antoinette is free from 
all that, and I predict will be the belle of the 
winter.”’ 

‘‘T agree with you—so take care of yourself, 
George, I advise you.”’ 

‘«Thank you, sir,’ demurely answered George, 
house—a handsome and 


He did not add that 


the only scion of the 
promising student of law. 
the caution came too late. 

‘‘ Their establishment is very complete,’’ ob- 
served Mrs. Pinkerton; ‘‘ the house is really very 
handsome, now that it is finished and fitted up. 
I did not suppose that one ona plan so different 
from that of our own, which gave us so much de- 
liberation, could be so comfortable and commo- 
dious. Most persons would consider it not infe- 
rior to ours.”’ 

‘*T particularly like their little front room off 
the lobby,’’ rejoined Mr. Pinkerton, ‘‘ which Mr. 
Newbury designs for his own private sitting-room 
and to receive a choice friend in. Nothing could 
be more snug for quietly digesting the journals 
and enjoying a cigar. I am sorry that I did not 
contrive some such place for myself. It is an 
advantage of those basement houses that the 
ground-floor can be cut up without the hesitation 
one would feel in irregularly dividing a principal 
story.”’ 

‘The pantry on that floor, and the closets for 
china, plate and table linen, struck me more than 
anything else,’’ said Mrs. Pinkerton; ‘‘ they are 
even larger and finer than mine—and so filled and 
well-arranged! The silver, to be sure, is not old 
family plate’’—she added, glancing from the mas- 
sive castors and bread-tray before her to the glit- 
tering sideboard—‘‘ which in my opinion renders 
it less valuable; but it is very rich and of stylish 
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patterns, which, with the majority of people who 
know no better, would go for more than antiquity. 
I at first suspected that there might be a little os- 
tentation in Mrs. Newbury’s proposing to show 
me her house, but I soon was satisfied of the con- 
trary. She was quite ready to acknowledge any 
superiority that had struck her in our arrange- 
ments. For instance, she remarked that she had 
half-regretted her crimson and gold curtains and 
furniture after seeing the light and elegant eflect 
of our blue and silver color. I was glad not to 
agree with her. I candidly acknowledge that 
when I saw the things unpacked, I thought they 
would look too gaudy for correct taste, but my 
first glance at them after they were in their pro- 
per places, proved to me that they were admirably 
suited to the style of the rooms.”’ 

‘“*T hope,’’ said George, ‘‘that while you and 
Mrs. Newbury were comparing your other pos- 
sessions, you did not neglect to discuss your in- 
teresting progeny? I should like to know how 
my various qualities would rate in proportion to 
those of Miss Antoinette. 

‘*We have more important topics before us 


” 


than my saucy son, however worthy the young 
lady may have been of our consideration. I was 
right, Mr. Pinkerton, in concluding that Mrs. 
Newbury does without a housekeeper. She at- 
tends personally to every part of her ménage, and 
actually seems to enjoy it.”’ 

‘*A remarkable woman !’’ observed Mr. Pink- 
erton. ‘* Often as I have heard the business of 
housekeeping canvased among you ladies, I have 
never met with one who gave me an idea that she 
really found enjoyment in it.”’ 

‘Mrs. Newbury is one who appears naturally 
constituted for such duties,’’ returned Mrs. Pink- 
she is fond of 


sé 


erton, with something of a sigh; 
bodily exercise, is very energetic, and has a taste 
for directing and controlling—to crown all, she 
has the most unvarying and robust health. She 
says she never had the slightest nervous affection 
in her life. I was startled to hear it, I confess, 
for I am always afraid, rather, of such desperately 
healthy people; but to do her justice, she seems 
decidedly a person who can sympathize with one 
who suffers, though she may never have been 
afflicted herself.’’ 

‘*T am glad to hear it, for your sake, my dear. 
Altogether, we may congratulate ourselves on our 
neighbors,’’ concluded Mr. Pinkerton; ‘‘ we must 
go to work earnestly to make friends of them. 
It would have been a serious drawback to our 
comfort to have had a disagreeable family so close 
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to us, particularly as there is a prospect that nei- 
ther house will change owners very soon. Mr. 
and Mrs. Newbury seem to think themselves 
established for the remainder of their days, and 
as to ourselves, we are both old enough to have 
got over the love of change. At all events, a 
house we were six or seven years planning ought 
to satisfy us as a thing for life.”’ 

If the Newburys had discussed their neigh- 
bors in family conclave, it would have been found 
that they arrived at pretty much the same con- 
They admired the Pinkerton mansion 
and its belongings almost as much as their own, 
and with the Pinkertons collectively they were 
highly pleased. A few trifling reservations might 
have been made. Mr. Newbury might have pro- 
nounced Mr. Pinkerton, though a highly respect- 
able, generous, gentlemanly man, a little too 
pompous and fond of deference ; and Mrs. New- 
bury might have hinted that Mrs. Pinkerton was 
somewhat over-sensitive and fastidious and pre- 
cise—for which, after all, perhaps, she ought to 
be compassionated, as it was possibly owing to 
the delicate state of her nerves. As to George, 
as far as he could be seen into, he was an unex- 
Upon the 


clusion. 


ceptionable young man, as times go. 
whole, they could not have hoped to find neigh- 
bors to suit them better. 

Both families were wealthy and in the same 
circle of society. The Pinkertons were ‘‘ old 
inhabitants,’’ and the Newburys had recently 
changed their residence from another city, Mr. 
Newbury having purchased the fine new house 
they occupied, close to the one which Mr. Pink- 
erton had a short time before finished for himself. 

The favorable first were not 
changed on a closer acquaintance of the two fa- 
milies. After a month or two, seldom a day 
passed without their seeing each other or render- 
ing some neighborly service or courtesy. Mrs. 
Pinkerton was well known for always finding out 
where the best and cheapest of everything in the 
commissary line was to be obtained, and Mrs. 
Newbury always had the benefit of her discover- 
ies. In return, during her frequent ailings, her 
appetite was daily stimulated by some of the 
various niceties through which Mrs. Newbury 
proved herself an adept in the art of coddling the 
sick. During the winter, a splendid entertainment 


impressions 


was given in each house, on which occasions 
china, plate and servants were freely lent and bor- 
rowed, and the taste of Antoinette Newbury was 
as much in requisition for the arrangement of the 
supper-table at Mr. Pinkerton’s as the one at 
home. She and George were tacitly regarded as 
the links that were to connect the families still 


closer. Indeed, Mrs. Pinkerton did not hesitate, 


in the presence of her son, to covet such a sweet 
girl from her parents; while Mrs. Newbury, in 
writing to her elder daughter, who had been mar- 
ried a year or two, hinted pretty openly that 
Netty was in a fair way to form a connection not 
Through the whole 


less desirable than her own. 
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season, not the slightest incident occurred to dis- 
turb the cheerful tenor of their sociability and 
good-will. 

At length, one day, when spring was far ad- 
vanced, Mr. Pinkerton found his wife looking 
thoughtfully out of a window in what she called 
her summer chamber. She had moved into the 
room that morning from the front of the house, 
anticipating the luxury of a shaded and well-ven- 
tilated apartment during the warm weather. 

‘* Well, my dear, I hope you find your new 
room quite up to your expectations ?’’ said he. 

‘IT am afraid I have gained nothing by the 
change,’’ she returned, gloomily: ‘It is rather 
trying, after having planned a room entirely to 
my mind, to discover in the very first hour that 
it is impossible for me to occupy it with any de- 
gree of comfort.’’ 

Mr. Pinkerton looked in surprise round the 
room, and then at the disturbed countenance of 
its mistress. 

‘* Did it never occur to you,’’ proceeded Mrs. 
Pinkerton, ‘‘that the pump in Mr. Newbury’s 
yard would be a serious objection to my being in 
this part of the house? You know, if there is 
anything in the world to which I have an utter 
aversion, it is the noise of a pump. I never could 
endure it on my own premises; and you may re- 
collect how urgent I was that the well on this 
property should be dug at the farthest part of the 
lot and on the side of the dead wall. And now 
to have the pump of a neighbor, over which we 
have no command, under my very nose! It is 
enough to make one use a vulgar expression! 
The thing is rather hard for human patience.’’ 

‘* Tut, tut, my dear—you will get used to it.”’ 

‘*A consolatory prospect to hold out to me, 
Mr. Pinkerton. 
great deal before getting used to disagreeable 
things,”’ said Mrs. Pinkerton, sighing. With 
everything around her to make her happy, she 
felt, for the first time since her entrance into her 


One has always to endure a 


new house, that there was a drop of bitterness in 
her cup of enjoyment. This was her own figura- 
tive reflection—not ours. 

Two or three days passed, and at each opera- 
tion of the pump Mrs. Pinkerton’s paroxysms of 
nervousness and melancholy increased in strength 
and duration. At length she protested it was no 
longer to be borne, and that she must make an 
effort to check the frequent recurrence of the evil. 
Her plan was diplomatically to approach the sub- 
ject to Mrs. Newbury, whom she believed to be 
acute enough to catch the most shadowy hint, 
and too good-natured not to act upon it for a 
neighbor's relief. So she ran in to see her at an 
early hour. She found an opportunity to com- 
mence without delay, for a servant was washing 
the oil-cloth of the hall, while Mrs. Newbury 
stood directing him in one of the parlor doors. 

‘*T suppose you find the water of the pump 
suitable for all your domestic purposes?’’ said 
Mrs. Pinkerton, courageously. 
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‘* Oh, it is delightful—as soft as rain water— 
and so pure! I have always been very particular 
about my washing, and we have never had cloth- 
ing and household linen to look so beautifully- 
white as now. My husband even noticed the 
change in his linen, and I have several times 
joked him about pulling up his collar and turning 
back his wristbands further than ever.”’ 

‘*T remarked, from the very frequent pumping 
of your servants, that you must use the water 
liberally,’’ observed Mrs. Pinkerton, pointedly, 
taking it for granted that she would be asked if 
the pumping disturbed her. 

‘*T could not keep house without abundance of 
good water,’’ answered Mrs. Newbury; ‘‘ and 
I have always taught my servants that to use it 
plentifully makes their work more speedy and 
more creditable. I never feel at ease unless 
everything is bright and sweet and clean.”’ 

‘*But do you not think it injurious to health, 
the dampness arising from so much washing and 
scouring ?”’ rejoined Mrs. Pinkerton, glancing at 
the wet oil-cloth, and determining to lay hold of a 
new argument. 

‘ No, indeed; we are completely inured to it,’’ 
smiled Mrs. Newbury ; ‘‘and perhaps we protect 
ourselves from any bad effect by our aquatic ex- 
ercises in our own chambers.”’ 

There was a pause, of which Mrs. Newbury 
availed herself to give her servant instructions to 
wash the front windows. The pump sounded an 
accompaniment to her orders. Mrs. Pinkerton 
shrugged her shoulders and shuddered elabo- 
rately. 

‘**Is not the noise of a pump very unpleasant to 
you?’’ said she. ‘‘ Nothing makes me so exces- 
sively nervous.”’ 

** Quite the reverse,’’ returned the imprac- 
ticable Mrs. Newbury; ‘ 
cheerful—a sound of industry and comfort.’’ 


to me it is always 


Mrs. Pinkerton’s patience began to fail. 

‘* Yours is so close to my windows that I hear 
it every time the handle moves,’’ she resumed. 
**Our own is out of hearing. [ insisted upon 
having it on the other side of the house, as far 
off as possible.”’ 

‘* But how inconvenient that must be,’’ said 
Mrs. Newbury; ‘‘it must be very laborious to 
your domestics to go so far, and must very muc! 
retard their work.”’ 

‘* My theory is different from yours,’’ returned 
Mrs. Pinkerton, tartly, in spite of herself. ‘I 
believe that a little water carefully and judiciously 
used, may be made to go as far as double the 
quantity. I have a dislike to’’—splashing and 
slopping, she was about to say, but corrected her- 
self, and substituted—‘‘ prodigality in anything, 
even water.”’ 

She sat a few minutes longer, and then finding 
that Mrs. Newbury either could not or would not 
comprehend her drift without her speaking more 
plainly than politeness would sanction, with a man- 
ner markedly cold, she bade her good morning. 


‘*Poor Mrs. Pinkerton must be threatened 
with one of the nervous spells she tells us about,”’ 
observed the unsuspicious Mrs. Newbury to her 
husband ; ‘‘ I never saw her so little inclined to 
be cheerful, and looking so uneasy.”’ 

Mrs. Pinkerton went home in a state of irrita- 
tion, which she would have been very much 
ashamed to acknowledge. Was Mrs. Newbury 
really so dull as not to understand her hints ?—or 
was she so selfish as not to regard them? She 
chose to patronize the latter proposition. ‘‘ The 
woman is essentially vulgar,’’ said she to herself; 
‘*she has not a single idea above the concerns of 
her housekeeping, nor a feeling beyond her pride 
in dusting and scrubbing. It is strange that I, 
who always had a distaste to such characters, 
should have been so drawn in by her—one of 
those people who, for the credit of having the 
brightest windows and cleanest pavement in 
town, would not care to drench the passers-by 
These reflections she in- 


’ 


into consumptions.’ 
dulged secretly, for, having been so profuse in 
her encomiums on her neighbor, her pride would 
not have allowed her to show her disappointment, 
except in very gradual and cautious manifesta- 
tions. She flattered herself with being distressed 
from having been deceived in a disinterested 
friendship, and during the remainder of the day 
was alarmingly dismal and taciturn. 

The next morning came, and nothing had hap- 
pened to brighten ‘‘the winter of her discontent.”’ 

‘*Is it not an intolerable nuisance ?’’ she ex- 
claimed to her son, who was sitting at her cham- 
ber window. ‘‘ My dear George, cannot you 
suggest something to relieve me of that abomi- 
nable noise ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps we might contrive to muffle the 
pump,”’ said George. 

‘*It is very disrespectful in you, young man, 
and very unkind, to be laughing at what you 
must perceive is affecting not only my spirits, but 
my health. To be candid with you, there has 
been no improvement in your manners of late. 
Some of your present associations are far from 
conducing to your benefit. You affect a blunt- 
ness and a spirit of joking which evidently you 
have borrowed from Mr. Newbury.” 

‘*T beg pardon, my dear madam; I was not 
aware of the imitation—though, from the praises 
I have always heard you lavish upon Mr. New- 
bury, I should think I might be perfectly excus- 
able to take him for a model.”’ 

‘‘ There it goes again!’’ said she, without no- 
ticing his reply. ‘*‘ How often would you sup- 
pose that pump has been going since breakfast ? 
No less than thirteen times, upon my word! The 
cook, the housemaid, the waiter and the coach- 
man have all taken turns atit. I had a faint hope 
that Mrs. Newbury might, on second thought, 
pay some attention to my remonstrances, though 
she would not appear to understand them at first, 
but I was mistaken. I generally judge people 
more favorably than they deserve.”’ 
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‘*Did you really remonstrate with Mrs. New- 
bury on the subject ?”’ 

‘* As explicitly as I could with propriety. I 
expressed my aversion to the sound of pumping, 
and told her that I could hear hers much more 
plainly than our own, at the same time trying to 
convince her that work might be very well done 
without a deluge of water. I said everything I 
could without asking her in round terms to re- 
strict her servants in going to the pump.”’ 

** Wouldn’t it have been better, as Mrs. New- 
bury is a very frank, straightforward woman her- 
self, to come to the point openly and at once? 
At all events, you would have ascertained whe- 
ther she was disposed to gratify you or not.’’ 

Mrs. Pinkerton meditated a moment, and then 
rang the bell. 

‘*T wish you to go with a message to Mrs. 


} 


Newbury,”’ said she to her maid. ‘‘ Give my 


compliments to her, and say that I should feel 
much indebted to her if she would instruct her 
servants not to go so frequen ly to the pump— 
that I am very nervous this morning, and the 
noise is making me seriously ill.’’ 

The girl delivered the message verbatim. 
** By all means—anything I can do to relieve 
her. I thought yesterday that she was about to 
have an attack,’’ returned Mrs. Newbury, prompt- 


ly. ‘* Wait a moment, Kitty.”’ 





' 


that some vessels 





She hastened to give orders 
of water should be pumped for the kitchen, and 
a tubful for other purposes, and that no one 
should afterwards go to the pump without abso- 
lute necessity. She had been engaged in super- 
intending preparations for dinner, her husband 
having invited three or four old acquaintances 
that happened to be im town; but she quickly 
changed her cap, and 


i giving Kitty a mould of 
wine-jelly to carry, she preceded her home, say- 


ing she would wait in the lor until she had 





learned if she could be admitted to Mrs Pinker- 
ton’s room. In a few minutes Mrs. Pinkerton 
herself appeared, in her usual morning-dress, 
though looking a little different from her wont. 
She was somewhat flurried at the visit of her 
neighbor, not knowing which way it tended. 
Mrs. Newbury looked only surprised. 

‘*I am agreeably disappointed to find you able 
to be down stairs,” said she. ‘* From the mes- 
sage brought me by your servant, I judged that 
you were quite indisposed, and I came prepared 
to treat you as an invalid, bringing some strength- 
ening jelly with me.”’ 

Mrs. Pinkerton felt that an explanation on her 
She thanked Mrs. New- 


T 
. 
bury for her kindness, regretting that she had 





art was imperative. 


given her so much trouble, and added—*‘ You, 
my dear Mrs. Newbury, who are blest with such 
excellent health, cannot imagine how much what 
you would consider slight causes, affect a person 


The sound of that 
I cannot tell how 


Pp ] 
of such weak nerves as mine. 


} 


pump 1s very paintul to me. 


much I have suffered from it ever since I moved 








into my new chamber in the back part of the 
house, and nothing but my fear of distressing you 
prevented me from complaining of it before.’’ 

The broad brow of Mrs. Newbury fell a little. 
She had new light upon the remarks of Mrs. 
Pinkerton on the previous day. 

‘* And how is the evil to be remedied, Mrs. 
Pinkerton ?”’ she asked. 

‘*T could only devise one way,’’ returned Mrs. 
Pinkerton, blandly—‘‘ your prohibiting your ser- 
vants from running so frequently to the pump.’’ 

‘‘ And pumping longer while they are at it?”’ 
asked Mrs. Newbury. 

‘*Oh! no! no!’’ shuddered Mrs. Pinkerton ; 
‘those protracted bangings and thumpings—like 
that, for instance, going on at this moment—they 
are excruciating !”’ 

‘*Then I am sorry to say that, as far as I am 
concerned, but little can be done,’’ answered 
Mrs. Newbury, gravely. ‘‘I could not do with 
less water—at least, such a quantity as you would 
propose—without changing the whole course of 
my housekeeping. A good deal is required to 
have things go on properly in an establishment 
as large as mine; and’’—she added, with a good- 
humored smile—‘‘I have no doubt, if you took 
the trouble to observe, my dear Mrs. Pinkerton, 
you would find that not less is used about your 
own. As to the noise, I dare say you will soon 
be so accustomed to it that you will not hear it— 
that is, if you make an effort. A little philoso- 
phy, I believe, sometimes works wonders against 
those nervous antipathies. If that should not 
succeed, surely, my dear madam, in a house so 
large as this, you might occupy a room where 
the source of the annoyance would be out of 
hearing.” 

Mrs. Newbury arose to go, and Mrs. Pinker- 
ton drew herself up with offended dignity. 

‘*T ought to feel under obligations for your 


opinions, madam,”’ said she, stiffly. 


[er evident pique and resentment somewhat 


discomposed Mrs. Newbury, though she bade 
good morning with her usual courtesy. She de- 
scribed the scene to her daughter, and related the 
conversation of the day before. Antoinette list 


ened anxiously, and with many attempts a 


t ex- 
cusing Mrs. Pinkerton. 

‘*T should like to believe you right, my dear,”’ 
said her mother. ‘‘I always wish to believe as 
much good as possible of my neighbors, and it is 
greatly against my will to entertain any hard 
thoughts against Mrs. Pinkerton, but I think it 
proper to put you on your guard. A woman who 
allows her temper to be irritated by incidental 
causes, which she would not perceive if she kept 
her mind usefully employed, and expects others, 
on whom she has no particular claim, to give 
themselves real inconvenience to remove them, 
instead of quietly taking herself out of their way, 
is a very disagreeable person to have any sort of 
connection with.”’ 

But when Mrs. Newbury had reflected more 
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coolly, she thought that perhaps she had been too 
hasty and too plain in replying to her neighbor, 
and too little disposed to make allowance for her, 
and she forbore to mention the matter to her hus- 
band, lest he might think the same. 

Two weeks passed, and except that George 
Pinkerton called as often as before at Mr. New- 
bury’s, no visits passed between the families. 
Mrs. Pinkerton, unconsciously, perhaps, had co- 
lored so highly her two interviews with Mrs. 
Newbury, in representing them to her husband, 
that he thought her so seriously aggrieved as to 
be justified in her part of the non-intercourse. 

During the whole time, the pump retained its 
power over her nerves, which, indeed, for seve- 
ral days, was aggravated by her seeing Mr. New- 
bury himself walk around it and vigorously wield 
the handle. The bright idea struck her lively 
imagination that he enjoyed her irritation, and 
was amusing himself at her expense, perhaps 
through the instigation of his wife. 

‘It is rather singular,’’ she remarked to her 
son, ‘‘that Mr. Newbury should choose such an 
occupation as hourly inspecting that pump.”’ 

‘*T believe that he designs some improvement 
‘*so I heard Mrs. New- 
bury say several weeks ago—and at the same 


in it,’’ returned George; 


time she jestingly remarked that a fine pump 
was his hobby.”’ 

‘*Um !—odd enough that the very thing should 
be his hobby which is my aversion !”’ 

‘* My dear madam, has not the poor man as good 
a right to his hobbies as you to your aversions ?”’ 

Mrs. Pinkerton clasped her hands and turned 
up her eyes in silent consternation at the imper- 
tinence of the question. 

A day or two after this brief colloquy with her 
rebellious son, as she was passing through the 
yard under her chamber windows, a heavy stream 
of water suddenly spouted over the fence and de- 
scended on her head. She sprang into a lobby, 
and in a few moments the whole household had 
collected around her. She hysterically reiterated 
her expectations of rheumatism, neuralgia, pleu- 
risy and consumption, and was led to her cham- 
ber. Ina few hours, however, after she had had 
her clothes changed and had rested awhile in bed, 
she was able to come down stairs and to dictate 
to Mr. Pinkerton the proper manner of demand- 
ing an apology from Mr. Newbury, who, she per- 
sisted, must have been the perpetrator of the out- 
rage in propria persona. Whilst thus engaged, 
Mr. Newbury himself nodded to them through 
the front windows, and without ringing at the 
door, walked familiarly into the room, his face 
flushed with exercise and radiant with smiles. 

‘*T want you to walk over with me, neighbor 
Pinkerton, to see my improvement,” said he, 
rubbing his hands and a little out of breath. 
‘*We can now have any quantity of water on 
I believe you have heard me talk 


every story. 
about the new forcing-pump I had ordered for my 
well? 


? 


It works capitally. Come along! 
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said Mr. Pinkerton, fri- 


‘* Excuse me, sir,”’ 
gidly; ‘‘I do not make pumps my study.’ 

‘*T merely wish you to see the effect; you can 
easily understand it. Will you walk along, ma- 
dam ?”’ 

‘*T wish to understand from you, sir,”’ 
rupted Mr. Pinkerton, ‘‘as you, of course, must 
be held responsible for the conduct of your house- 
hold, how and by whom a quantity of water was 
thrown into my yard this morning, directly upon 
Mrs. Pinkerton, to the jeopardy of her delicate 
health.”’ 

‘* Was such really the case ? 
I presume that it was 


inter- 


Upon my word, 
I am most sincerely sorry. 
by one of my servants experimenting in my ab- 
sence—no doubt that mischievous cub Sam, the 
stable boy; it is like one of his tricks to be med- 
dling with the hose without knowing how to ma- 
nage it. Of course he intended no harm. But 
to return to the pump—it throws the water, not 
only up to the third story, but over the roof.’’ 

** Confound the pump!”’ exclaimed Mr. Pink- 
erton, angrily; ‘‘I wish to have a decisive ex- 
planation and apology.’’ 

Mr. Newbury had a warm temper, and in an 
instant he was swelling with indignation, but he 
commanded himself, and, looking steadily at Mr. 
Pinkerton, he answered—‘‘ I have given an ex- 
planation that ought to satisfy a gentleman. I 
have no apology to make.”’ 

He walked out of the house with a measured 
step, but as soon as he had entered his own, his 
wrath gave way. 
wife, who, with unusual want of prudence, de- 


It was not appeased by his 


scribed to him what she considered the unreason- 
ableness of Mrs. Pinkerton. 

‘‘ We are done with them from this day,”’ said 
he; ‘‘ you in particular, Antoinette. Though I 
noticed Mrs. Pinkerton’s keeping herself out of 
our way of late, it never struck me that there was 
anything wrong, as her son made his visits as 
The less we have to say to such a finical, 
and ringing the 


usual. 
overbearing tribe the better ;’’ 
bell, he said to the servant that answered it—‘‘ If 
Mr. George Pinkerton should call here at any 
time, from this henceforth, remember to say, all 
of you, that there is no one at home.” 

There was now a regular breach between the 
two families, of which Mrs. Pinkerton was anx- 
ious to be the first to give public demonstration. 
She sent out invitations for a large dinner-party, 
from which the Newburys were to be excluded. 
In her anxiety to purvey properly for her guests, 
and in supervising the preparations of her kitchen 
and dining-room, she was so much absorbed as to 
quite forget the pump—so much so, that she 
would not have been able to give a positive an- 
swer if she had been asked if the new one made 
as much noise as the old. 

On the morning of the dinner-day, the kitchen 
chimney was in full blast at an early hour, when 
one of the maids made the alarming discovery 


} that a large closet, built against it in the second 
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story, and lined with wood-work, was on fire. 
Mr. Pinkerton and his son were both absent, and 


the men servants had been sent away on errands. 


The screams of the women, including Mrs. Pink- 
erton, brought out the whole domestic 
Mr. Newbury. ‘The alarm was heard by Mr. 


back parlor 


flames had 


Newbury himself, who, from the 


window, perceived that the burst 


' 
through the roofand burnt a considerable distance 
from the chimney. The day was one to make the 


progress of fire particularly rapid—warm, dry and 


= ' 
windy; and though he dispatched his boy for the 


nearest engine, he knew that it was too far off to 


be a very sure reliance. He speedily applied a 
hose to the forcing pump, dir ng it to the roof, 


and whe n he h id Instructe 1 i servant how to ma- 


nage it, he hurried into Mr. Pinkerton's. By 


promptly excluding the air from the burning 


press, and then dextrously using the supply of 
water brought up by the aflrighted females, he 
soon succeede lin extinguishing the flames. He 


1 found that his as- 


then re-sc 
sistant at the pump had worked with equal good 
effect. 

‘* You are now safe, madam,” he called to 
Mrs. Pinkerton; ‘‘a little more water on the roof 
is all that is necessary ;’’ and he heard the voice 


ot Mr. 


directions to his man not to withdraw the hose 


Pinkerton calling to her, while h 


gave 


for a few minutes. 

Mrs. Newbury and Antoinette had been drawn 
out of the house to see the operation of the pump, 
and were still in the yard, when they perceived 


Mrs. Pinkerton hurrying through the entry to- 
wards them, all in tears, and her husband coming, 


though at a more composed gait, after her. 


force of 
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God bless you, sir,’’ she sobbed, drawing up 
‘ 


to Mr 


enough ? 


Newbury. ‘‘How can I thank you 
You have been the means of preserv- 
ing our property, and have saved me from getting 
my death of fright, while I felt that I almost de- 
served it. That blessed pump!”’ 


—and she looked 


as if she was about to throw her arms around it 
! 


—‘‘ what a treasure it has turned out to be, after 


all! Can you forgive me, sir? Mrs. Newbury, 


can you pardon my selfish, my ridiculous want of 


co side ration ?”’ 
} 
i 


Ir. Pinkerton added his apologies, and both 


vere frankly and kindly excused. 

‘* You must let us ask one proof of your entire 
forgiveness,’’ said Mrs. Pinkerton—*‘ that you 
| all dine with us to-day. If you refuse, you 
will subject me to the mortification of narrating 
my want of reflection and temper to the whole 
room-full we have invited, for I shall feel myself 
bound to explain your absence.’’ 

Mrs. Newbury glanced at her husband and 
daughter, and then cordially assented to go. 

‘The dinner went off as smoothly as if nothing 
had happened to threaten its destruction. Mr. 


hil 


Newbury led Mrs. Pinkerton to the table, while 


>the master of the house, 





| + 
attention as the mos 





honored of the guests. Before the company se- 
parated, it had been surmised by some of them 
that the entertainment had been given in honor 


of a certain expected alliance between the two 





families, which conjecture was not afterwards 


tradicted, for George and Antoinette en- 


ired’’ themselves, and received the sanction of 


their parents, as a conclusion to the ceremonies 


nny BOG rm 


TO A 


REMEMBER me—that simple phrase 
Speaks more than thousand words can tell— 
More of aflection’s wealth conveys, 


When “kindred hearts” resp 


Than breathes passion’s wildest tone, 





Or e’en the eye’s mute witchery 
I ask but this when thou art gone— 


This single boon— Remember me. 








all our sins may be forgiven; 
Our spirits thus together may 

Ascend at that same hour to heaven: 
And on that = ” 


W hen thou, in silent fervency, 


day of sacred rest 


Shalt bless their names who love thee best— 


In that warm prayer, rememb 


Remember me when morning breaks 
Thy golden visions, bright, though vain; 
And ere the noisy world awakes 


To call thee to its haunts again— 


FRIEND LEAVING 


FOR EUROPE. 


And when the glorious setting sun 
Sinks silently beneath the sea, 
And thou. day’s busy turmoil done, 


blast time to love, remember me, 


Remember me when twilight dim 
Darkens thy pathway o’er the sea— 

When hoary Ocean’s vesper hymn 
Comes with its murmured melody ; 


When “* 
} 


From their high thrones, to watch o’er th 


starry sentinels” look down 





And thou art silent and alone, 


In that still hour remember me. 


Remem)er me whene’er a flower, 
Faint and discolored, meet thine eye, 
Dro | 


For my sake pass that flower not by, 


ng beneath the wintry shower, 


But take it when its pallid crest 

Stoops as the cold blast sweeps the lea, 
And shelter it within thy breast— 

And, dear one, then remember me.—E. 





aces 
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THE FRONTIER 


FORT. 


BY I. M’LELLAN, JR. 


Watrer Singleton bore the commission of an 
ensign in a company of United States Infantry, 
which many years since was stationed at the 
small block-house fortress of Fort Gratiot, where 
the deep waters of Lake Huron are disembogued 
into the rapid strait of the river St. Clair. Fort 
Gratiot is at this day an important and well-forti- 
fied station, pointing its heavy cannon against the 
Canada shore and threatening to annihilate with 
its artillery any hostile sail that might venture to 
drop down the tide of St. Clair. 

But at the period of our tale, the fortress was a 
small quadrangle, built of rough-hewn logs from 
the neighboring forest, and surrounded with an 
but stout palisade of cedar posts, thrust 
he ground; and deemed suftlicient to with- 
stand any assault of the Ottaways, Chippeways, 
and Miamis; being the three principal savage 
tribes that then held dominion among the uncivil- 
1Z¢ d wilds of Michigan. 

Walter, a youth of some eighteen summers, 
was proud of the rank he held inthe service; and 
was especially delighted with the wild and re- 
mote station, where his command was placed. 
le loved to trace the wild places of the woods, 


and to « xplore the fresh paths of the wilderness, 


and he rejoiced in the wild sports that they af- 
forded; and whenever he could manage to escape 
from the restraints of military life, he would seize 
upon his rifle, and pass forth into the wilds, nor 


‘ 


would he retrace his steps, until the deer, the 


t 
bear, and the wild turkey had fallen beneath his 
uim. Walter had thus become enamored of the 
freedom and license of savage life; and was 
ilmost tempted to forsake the tame routine of 


drill and parade, and exchange his laced frock 


] 


for the hunter’s jacket, and join himself to some 
of the tribes of the native children of the forest 


around. And this inclination, as it chanced, was 
greatly strengthened by an event that befell him 
in one of his hunting expeditions. 

At the distance of one hundred miles from 
the fort, where the clear flowing Saginaw river 
empties its waters into the broad bay of that 
name, stood the deer-skin tents, and the rude 
branch-built wigwams of an Ottaway village. 
These Indians preserved a friendly intercourse 
with the garrison; and the officers freely mingled 
among the wild savages in their native village ; 
while the Indians, on their part, made frequent 
visits to the fortress, to bargain their furs and 
peltries for the guns, ammunition and blankets 
of their civilized neighbors. During one of these 
visits our young ensign had been deeply smitten 
with the charms of the sweet Shiawassee, or the 


Running-water, who was the daughter of Matti- 
tuck, the head chief of the Ottaway nation. And 
well might the romantic ensign look upon the In- 
dian damsel with eyes of love and admiration; 
for nothing could exceed the brilliancy and liquid 
lustre of her dark eyes, nor the rounded grace and 
symmetry of her limbs. Her raven-black locks 
flowed in unrestrained freedom adown her rounded 
shoulders, and the prettiest and smallest feet in 
the world, encased in litthe brown moccasons of 


doe-skin, and fancifully ornamented with white 


quills and read 


beads and feathers, tripped away 
through the paths of the woods, with the lightness 
and grace of the ante lope. Shiawassee, more- 
over, had a voice as sweet and merry as the song 
of a bird; and a hand as soit and dimpled as that 
of a city beauty, although those small fingers 
were well skilled to draw the bended bow, and 
to loosen the winged sl} 


at the brindled deer, or the loping wolf. The fea- 


shaft, with deadly accuracy, 


& f 


tures, too, of Shiawassee were of Grecian regu- 
larity, and her c¢ mplexion had no dee per tint than 
the nut-brown cheeks of the fair daughters of An- 


usia and Arragon. ‘The maiden louked upon 


} 


dal 
the handsome face and manly figure of the young 
soldier, and listened to his vows of admiration, 
and returned his love; and often would she wan- 


der forth alone to the forest to meet him in some 


wild glen of the wilderness; or on some lonely 
and yellow beach of the broad lake shore, when- 


ever the youth could make his escape from the 


duties of the fort. 

And well might the gallant youth find favor in 
the soft heart of the native damsel. His clear 
olive complexion, embrowned by exposure to sun 
and wind, and often flushed rosy-red by exercise, 
together with his fine features and cheerful ex- 
pression, would have gained for him the fame of 
manly beauty in higher circles than then peopled 
the frontiers. Over his white forehead, and 


across his shoulders flowed a profusion of curly 





locks of raven blacknes 3, and altogether, he 
might have been admired as an Adonis of the 
woods. A light fatigue cap, of blue cloth, encir- 
cled with a band of gold lace, was set jauntily 
upon his head, and his appropriate dress consisted 
throughout of deer-skin frock and leggins, adorned 
with a complex tissue of tags, loops and ribbons. 
A broad belt of hide was strapped round his light 
waist, and in it were thrust his hunting knife and 
pistol. A short heavy rifle was carelessly poised 
in his hand, as if the weighty instrument were no 
heavier than a willow wand. 

The youth passed with a quick and elastic step 
along the woody glade, and soon the striped flag 
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of the little fortress had disappeared beyond the 
tall tops of the wilderness. ‘The youth pressed on 
with a light step and a lighter heart, for he was 
again at large among the prairies and the woods, 
and he was happy to be on the track of the deer 
and the bear, and he trusted that he should speedily 
fold in his arms the light waist of his Indian sweet- 
heart. A bright morning sun of autumn rode 
clearly in the heavens; and the sparkling hoar-frost 
of the early November time had melted away be- 
fore its influence. A fresh and genial breeze swept 
through the fading woods, tossing wantonly about 
the colored foliage, or wafting the deep- hued leaves, 
all painted with crimson and scarlet and gold, 
high above the tree-tops like so many flocks of 
bright-plumaged birds. Beneath the thick um- 
brage of the groves the earth was soft and damp, 
with the dews and melted frosts of the previous 
night, as if showers of rain had been dashed upon 
them. 
moss and the decaying foliage that heaped the 
ground, looking intently on every side for the ant- 
lers of some browsing deer, or the tawny hide and 


With a quick step he passed over the soft 


black muzzle of some acorn-seeking bear. 

The sharp eye of the hunter had looked in vain 
into every thicket and dingle on his route, and had 
yet found no track of his quarry, even in the most 
‘* likely places”’ for their retreat. At length while 
following an Indian trail, which wound its tortuous 
course along the winding rivers that cast their 
tribute in the lake, he suddenly emerged from a 
dense copse of the witch-hazel and alder, into a 
broad open glade of the wood; and here his eyes 
were unexpectedly greeted by the figures of a noble 
buck ‘‘ of ten tines,’’ accompanied by a doe and two 
fawns. ‘* Now for a venison-supper,”’ exclaimed 
the youth to himself, ‘‘ if eye and trigger-finger 
fail me not; and now for the fore-shoulder of the 
buck deer.’’ 

He raised his rifle slowly and carefully to his 
shoulder, and for a moment or two directed his eye 
along the glittering tube, till its sight was brought 
well in range with the animal; but precisely as 
the trigger was drawn, the shy creature had caught 
the alarm, and slightly swerved in its position as 
the sharp crack of the gun pealed on the air. But 
the ball, though it shot ‘‘ wide’’ of the mortal spot 
selected by the hunter, yet inflicted a severe wound; 
and as it lodged in the side of the buck, the 
wounded creature staggered for an instant, and then 
plunging forward with a desperate bound, fell 
heavily tothe ground. His frightened companions 
instantly stretched away with the speed of arrows, 
and the excited hunter as promptly sprang forwards 
to secure his victim. But before he could reach 
him, the deer had regained his feet, and pawing 
the turf with his sharp hoofs, and tossing his 
branching antlers in the air, seemed resolved des- 
perately to await the attack of his enemy. The 
youth advanced boldly towards him, forgetting, in 
his ardor, how perilous it is to encounter a wounded 
stag at bay, and how fatal is the wound inflicted 
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by its pointed horns. The animal suddenly sprang 
forward in mad career towards the youth, who 
only saved himself from the shock by casting him- 
self prostrate beside the trunk of a fallen oak, that 
luckily lay in the way. The deer, unable at the 
instant to pause in its swift career, fell headlong 
over the log and the hunter; but ere the creature 
could again scramble to his feet, the active youth 
was upon him, and his keen knife was buried in 
its heart. The hunter, then securing a tip of the 
antlers as a trophy, and a slice of the fat haunch 
for his evening meal, reloaded his piece, and has- 
tened on his way. 

The golden sunset of the following day was 
pouring its streaming flood of glory over the broad 
waters of Saginaw Bay, and across the sparkling 
waves of the Saginaw river, as Walter approached 
the village of the Ottawas; and as he abruptly 
emerged from a dense grove of chestnuts, that 
crowned the steep brow of a projecting eminence, 
the river, the lake, and the scattered wigwams of 
the savages, lay extended, like a map, beneath 
him. As he directed his gaze toward the village, 
he perceived that some unusual solemnity was 
about to be performed, for the warriors were ex- 
tended in long procession, and the air was rent 
with the outcries of the squaws and children. The 
hunter soon mingled with the crowd, desirous to 
witness the ceremony, which was the interment 
of a warrior of the nation. The dead body of the 
chief, washed, anointed, and painted after the fash- 
ion of his tribe, was borne on the shoulders of four 
chiefs. ‘The women followed it, lamenting his 
loss with bitter cries and howlings, intermixed with 
songs, celebrating the deeds of the deceased, and 
The men mourned in a 
The whole village at- 


those of his ancestors. 
less extravagant manner. 
tended the body to the grave, which was then in- 
terred, habited in the most sumptuous ornaments 
that the deceased possessed. With his body were 
placed his bow and arrows, and other articles 
which he most valued, and provisions for the long 
journey he was about to undertake. When the 
dust was spread over the grave, the favorite char- 
ger of the chief, a noble gray war-horse, was led 
to the spot, and there immolated over his master’s 
ashes, that the steed and the rider might together 
depart for the bright fields and the fair hunting 
grounds of paradise. 

When the ceremony had concluded, a loud cry of 
sorrow and lamentation arose from the multitude, 
and we have thus endeavored to verify the burden 
of the lament for the Ottaway chief. 


Bring here the warrior's bow of yew ! 
Bring here the painted bow, 
That in the stormy battle slew 
The panic-stricken foe; 
And shell-embossed shield, 
The axe of sharpened stone, 
The weighty club of bone, 
And the broad paddle which he lov’d to wield 
Far over Huron’s blue and billowy field 
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And ere ye leave him to his final rest, 
Place o’er the chieftain’s maniy breast 
The shaggy trophies of his might; 
The skins of otter and of deer, 
Skins of the gaunt and grizzly bear, 
Skins of the panther, slain in fight, 
Slain by the warrior’s mighty spear 
Far up its lonely mountain lair ; 
And spoils of the rough unwieldy bison, slain 
Amid its flowery haunts, the prairie’s boundless plain. 


Then from his pastures lead 
The hunter’s favorite steed, 
And slay him at his lifeless master’s feet; 
For in the self same grave tis meet 
The rider and the steed should sleep; 
That when death’s rounded dream hath fled, 
The chief may to his courser leap, 
And seek those blissful regions spread 
With flowers of endless bliss, to please the honor’d dead. 


Green, lovely pastures, rich with bloom, 
Enrich’d with flowers, and fresh with dew, 
Will greet his passage from the tomb, 
And steep his senses in perfume, 
And charm with fond enticements ever new; 
Dim woods around their shades will cast 
When noon with crimson blushes glows, 
And in their shady depths a sighing blast 
That over dripping founts had pass‘d, 
Will lull his charmed spirit to repose. 


Those plains. with wild herds sprinkled o’er, 
Will greet him and his fiery steed ; 
And soon his brandish’d spear with gore 
Shall redden as his victims bleed ; 
Clear limpid lakes of heavenly blue 
Shall smile beneath his glancing oar; 
And the old woods, his wild halloo 
Repeat with joy from shore to answering shore. 


And often where the silver breok 
Down the green vale its music pours, 
Within some grotto’s viny nook, 
Reclin’d upon its grassy floors, 
He shall enfold in boundless bliss 
His Indian girl with many a vow— 
And oft imprint the warm and honeyed kiss 
Upon her glowing cheek, and on her flushing brow. 


And when the purple dome of night 
Is flecked with morning’s streaming gold; 
And when the western sky is bright 
With twilight’s robes of gorgeous fold, 
Let all the mourning camp together bring 
Their votive offerings to the dead— 
And letthem so!emn, warlike measures sing, 
And let the generous tear be shed! 


The song died along the falling shades of even- 
ing, and the collected groups of warriors and wo- 
men dispersed to their several habitations, and the 
young soldier was invited to his wigwam by the 
old chief Mattituck, with whom the daring young 
officer and expert hunter was a choice favorite. A 
bountiful feast of deer meat and moose-meat was 
spread before the guests, comprising the principal 
warriors of the nation; but the young soldier had 
no eyes but for the slender Shiawassee, who reve- 
rently waited upon her aged sire. When the feast 
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was finished, and the guests had retired, the young 
man wandered forth to the moon-lit forest, accom- 
panied by the Indian girl. They lingered long by 
the crystal pool of the woods, and loitered away 
the moonlight hours along the sparkling current of 
the river, and by the yellow beach, watching the 
frothy billows as they tumbled in from Saginaw 
Lake, and broke with a dull and heavy roar along 
the shingles. 

‘*Dearest Shiawassee,’’ exclaimed the youth, 
is not the night beautiful, with its yellow moon, 
and its winking stars, and its drifting clouds, and 
its shadowy woods, and its bright shores, glorious 
with the bursting billows? Yet the night, with all 
its marvelous glories, is not more beautiful to my 


’ 


se 


sight than the sweet Shiawassee, the Running- 
water. When will the maiden give her hand, as 
she has her heart, to the young soldier of the pale 
faces? Let the old Mattituck but give me his jewel, 
and I will forsake the tents of my people, and come 
hither to dwell with my Indian princess, among the 
wigwams of her kindred. I will build for myself a 
cabin, from the boughs of these autumn trees, and 
will place it at the warm edge of the forest, on 
the banks of the running stream, and Shiawassee 
shall forever share the cup and the bear-skin couch 
of her white hunter. Or if Shiawassee desire it, 
I will bear her away to the distant country of my 
own people, where the waves of the blue Atlantic 
thunder against the rocky shore; and my roof, 
embosomed among its orchards and its groves, 
shall be her roof; and my people shall be her 
people.”’ 

‘* The pale face,’’ returned the maiden, ‘‘ speaks 
sweet words, and there is honey upon his lips, and 


’ 


Shiawassee loves to listen to their music better 
than to the song of the nightingale when it chants 
to the drowsy groves of the night. But the hour 
has not yet come when Shiawassee may yield her 
hand to her lover. For I read even now a dark 
and angry frown upon the faces of our warriors, 
and they often cast fierce and lowering looks to- 
wards the little fortress of your people. And I fear 
that a dark day of strife and of bloodshed is about 
to burst upon us, when the hands of my people and 
kindred will be turned against the bosoms of your 
people. Let us then wait till this storm passes 
away.” 

‘« The words that the maiden speaks,’’ replied 
the soldier, ‘‘are gloomy and menacing, but I 
trust that her fears and suspicions will soon prove 
groundless. The hatchet has been solemnly bu- 
ried between your people and mine; the pipe of 
peace has been smoked in the council circle, and 
there are only friendly greetings between us when 
the red man meets the white soldier in the forest. 
There can be no cause for fear; and no hinderance 
to our happy union. What says the maiden ?”’ 

‘There is indeed much cause for fear,’’ replied 
the girl, ‘‘ and I know from the stifled mutterings 
of my tribe, that the thunder of war will soon re- 
sound, and the fiery bolt of vengeance will soon 
descend. Listen to the fierce words that this day 
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fell from the lips of the terrible Sarawa, who is a 
suitor for my hand, and a hater of you and your 
These were his words: ‘ Death to the 
pale-faces! I will forever follow on their tracks— 
I will watch for them in the wood, and on the 
mountain—I will ambush their way by day and 
by night—I will deny myself food and rest—I will 
enter at no door—lI will sleep under no roof, until 


people. 


I have had vengeance upon them, and ample ven- 
geance. If the white man sleeps, my knife shall 
be at his throat; if he walks the wood, my rifle 
shall be pointed at his heart. 
of their race,—I will drink their blood as I now 
drink this water,—I will wash my hands in their 


I will be the scourge 


best hearts’ gore.’ Such were the words of Sara- 
wa—and they found a ready response from many 
a dark chief around him. But if a day of hatred 
and darkness should come upon us, and the hearts 
of my people are bent on death and bloodshed, 
then shall the ranks of your people be warned 
of the impending storm, for the sake of the pale- 
face who has won my heart.’’ 

said 


the soldier, ‘‘and your friendship may thus pre- 


** You say well, noble-hearted maiden,”’ 


vent the effusion of much generous blood. If your 
people meditate a dangerous attack, you must find 
means to apprise me of the danger, and we can 
easily avert the assault, | 


y showing to your war- 
Do you 


pledge me to give us such timely warning ?”’ 


riors that we are ready and on our guard. 

**T do so pledge myself,”’ said the damsel, ‘‘ and 
will accomplish it at every risk of life and limb. I 
will watch the faces and the councils of my people, 
and if they arm for the attack, I will fly to the 
woods, will ford streams and bogs and swamps, 
and will warn your people to stand to their arms. 
If I shoot a red arrow into your entrenchments, 
let that be interpreted as the bloody signal of instant 
hostilities. If I 
your guard, for although the danger may not be 
And if I 


can gain admission into your gates, without danger 


shoot a white arrow, still be on 
urgent, still it may not be long deferred. 


of discovery from our lurking scouts, then will I 
enter, and disclose the nature and extent of the 
menaced danger. Have I spoken well ?’’ 

‘* Thou hast spoken the words of humanity, and 
with no forked tongue,”’ replied the youth; ‘‘ sweet 
words springing up from a pure heart, like the 
crystal-clear waters of the fountain-spring, bub- 
bling up from the grassy heart of the meadow. The 
words of Shiawassee shall preserve the little band 
of pale-faces from the edge of the axe and the 
knife and the lives of her own people from a swift 
and sure destruction. But the hours of the moon- 
light night are waxing late, and the horned-owl 
from the top of the oak hoots out like a passing 
bell, the mid hour of the night. It is time that 
we return to the old man’s wigwam, lest we ex- 
cite suspicion, and when the first red of dawning 
shall color the cheek of the eastern sky, the lover 
of Shiawassee must tear himself from the sunshine 
of her presence, and return to the tents of his peo- 
ple. Ishall warn them to keep vigilant watch and 
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ward; and we shall look out most anxiously for 
the flight of the warning arrow of Shiawassee.,”’ 
And having thus spoken, the young man affec- 
tionately enfolded the hand of the maiden within 
his own, and the couple returned to the wigwam 
of Mattituck. 

As they passed through a dark copse on their 
homeward ‘way, the sharp senses of the soldier 
detected the light and guarded step of the moc- 
cason over the damp foliage that strewed the forest 
walk, and his quick eye detected the indistinct 
figure of a savage warrior, lurking among the 
thickets, and apparently watching and following 
their steps. ‘The youth could not mistake the vast 
and clumsy frame of Sarawa, in their lurking spy, 
and he momently expected to hear the whistle of 
his treacherous arrow along the glades of the wood ; 
but the pair passed on unmolested, and passing be- 
the bear-skin door of the wigwam, they 
3ut scarcely had the 


neath 
sought their several repose. 
eastern sky become reddened with the dawn, when 
the youth, after taking a little refreshment, and bid- 
ding an affectionate adieu to Shiawassee, departed 
from the village, and striking into the dense forest, 
made the best of his way towards the fortress. 
On the evening of the following day, he gained 
the block-house, just as the sentinel discharged 
the sunset-gun from the rampart, and the flag of 
stars and stripes descended from the tall banner- 
staff. Walter passed in at the chief gate of the 
fort with a heavy and weary step, and without de- 
lay sought an interview with his superior officer, 
Captain Lovet ; and gave him the important infor- 
mation of the meditated assault of the savages. 

On the following day every possible preparation 
was made by the little garrison to place their works 
The 
doubled, and the artillery pieces were heavily 
No per- 


son was allowed to withdraw beyond the defences, 


in the best state of defence. guards were 


loaded and pointed from the embrasures. 


but a greater portion of the little band were con- 
stantly kept under arms. But a week passed 
away without any attack, nor indeed had a single 
savage been descried by the sentinels from the 
walls, and the men, wearied with the confinement, 
began to relax their vigilance. 

But on the evening of the seventh day, the sen- 
tinel gave notice that he had discovered among 
the thick woods around, several gliding figures, 
and he donbted not that the savages were lurking 
about, with no friendly purpose ; and during that 
night the fatal red arrow was shot by some unseen 
hand from without the walls, and fell in the centre 
of the camp. On the following day every prepara- 
tion was made to repulse the expected assault, but 
no signs of a present enemy were discoverable. 
When nightfall had again darkened the earth, how- 
ever, a dim figure was discovered to issue from a 
thicket of alders, within gunshot of the fort, and 
presently a female figure presented herself at the 
gate, and demanded admission. Walter was the 
first to spring toward the gate of entrance, and 
after exchanging a word or two with the stranger, 
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ordered that the heavy portal should be swung 
open, and he then eagerly caught in his arms the 
weary and muffled figure of Shiawassee. 

‘“*What news, what news, doth my darling 
bring ?’’ eagerly inquired the soldier; ‘‘ are your 
people in force around us ?”’ 

‘* T havecome in great peril,’’ replied the maiden, 
‘*to warn you of coming death and danger. Every 
copse and dingle of this wilderness around are filled 
with our armed and battle-painted warriors, and 
they have sworn to raze this fortress to the earth, 
and to leave no surviving pale-face to tell the fate 
and fall of his comrades to others of his people. 
To-morrow, then, be on your guard; for the hos- 
tile tribes will then appear before your entrench- 
ments, and will engage in their favorite game of 
ball-play. Itis arranged that they shall cut shorter 
their rifles, that they may the better conceal them 
beneath their frocks and blankets, and then in the 
heat and excitement of the play, some one is to c 
the ball over your ramparts, and the whole attack- 
ing party is then to pour in at the gate as if to 





ast 


secure it, and then will commence the work of 
massacre and death. I have warned you; be ye 
vigilant! Yet be merciful, and spare the lives of 
your enemies, and especially lay no violent hand 
on the gray hairs of the venerable Mattituck, for 
the sake of her who gives you this warning. And 
now let me depart in peace; farewell!’’ And so 
saying, the noble maiden passed through the col- 
lected soldiery, and soon disappeared beyond the 
gate. 

On the following morning at daylight, a nume- 
rous party of savages were found collected on the 
level lawn before the fortress ; and several of them 
were admitted within the fort, as if the soldiers 
were unconscious of the meditated hostilities. In 
the afternoon of that day, the whole tribe was di- 
vided into two contending parties, and the exciting 
game of ball was commenced with great apparent 
interest and animation. It was noticed, however, 
that each warrior, instead of throwing aside his 
garments, still continued to wear his blanket or 
hunting-frock ; beneath which was concealed his 
short rifle. In the meanwhile every preparation was 
made by the soldiers to resist the attack; the men 


were all placed under arms, and every gun was 
loaded with ball. One leaf of the great gate was 
suffered to remain open; but guarded by a force 
of picked men, under the command of Ensign Sin- 
gleton. The rest of the troops were posted in ad- 
vantageous situations, where they could annihilate 
with their musketry all who entered the camp 
with hostile intent. 

The game continued for an hour with unabated 
spirit, and at length about the hour of sunset, the 
whole force of Indians had gathered together, in 
the heat of the sport, beneath the wails of the 
fortress. At that moment some powerful hand 
hurled the contested ball high above the flag-staff, 
and it fell in its descent into the very centre of the 
enclosure. ‘The savages then made a simultaneous 
rush towards the gate, and many of them were al- 
lowed to enter it unmolested; but suddenly the 
portal was closed by the united effurts of several 
stout soldiers, and the leading Indians instantly 
saw they were caught in a trap, and were separated 
effectually from the co-operation of their brethren. 
The soldiers instantly advanced upon them with 
leveled bayonets, and the Indians were ordered to 
throw down their arms and surrender. But seve- 
ral of the fiercest of the savages, led on by Sarawa, 
refused to submit, but casting aside their garments, 
brandished their rifles and hatchets, and attempted 
to withstand the advancing ranks of the soldiers. 
But their resistance was all in vain. The red 
men were mowed down in files, by the steady 
bayonet and the heavy and sustained volleys of 
musketry, and in a few minutes all resistance had 
ceased within the block house; and those who 
had remained without, after a few discharges from 
the cannon, broke away, and fled in utter rout and 
dismay from the field. 

When the smoke of the brief contest had melted 
away on the air, an examination of the dead and 
wounded Indians took place, and among the man- 
gled and bloody corpses of the slain were discovered 
the bodies of the old chief Mattituck, and by his 
side the lifeless form of a lovely Indian girl, which 
Walter, with great horror and distress, recognized 
to be that of Shiawassee, who had thus sacrificed 
her life to prove her devotion to her lover. 
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W ueEn low and lone in the silent delis 


The grass shall wave above my breast, 


And music of the Sabbath bells 


Shall echo o’er the place of rest 


Where sleeps the Bard :-— 
O! then, ye lov’d of Earth, draw near, 
And shed, where bloom the flow’rets wild, 


The mourner’s tear, 
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Dear mother! dost thou love me yet? 
Am I remembered in my home? 
When those I love for joy are met, 
Does some one wish that I would come? 
Thou dost—I1 am beloved of these! 
But as the schoolboy numbers o’er, 
Night after night, the Pleiades 
And finds the stars he found before— 
As turns the maiden oft her token— 
As counts the miser aye his gold— 
So. till life’s silver cord is broken, 
Would L of thy fond love be told. 
My heart is full, mine eyes are wet— 


Dear mother, dost thou love thy long-lost wanderer yet? 


Oh! when the hour to meet again 
Creeps on, and, speeding o'er the sea, 
My heart takes up its lengthened chain, 


And, link by link, draws nearer thee— 
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When land is hailed, and from the shore 
Comes off the blesséd breath of home, 
With fragrance from my mother’s door, 
Of flowers forgotten when I come— 
When port is gained, and slowly now 
The old familiar paths are passed, 
And, entering— unconscious how— 
I gaze upon thy face at iast, 
And run to thee, all faint and weak, 
And feel thy tears upon my cheek— 
Oh, if my heart break not with joy, 
The light of heaven will fairer seem, 
And I shall grow once more a boy ; 
And, mother, "twill be like a dream 
That we were parted thus for years: 
An 


How will the days seem long and bright— 


d, once that we have dried our tears, 





To meet thee always with the morn, 
And hear thy blessing every night— 
Thy “dearest,” thy * first-born,” 


And be no more, as now, iu a strange land forlorn! 


FASHIONS. 





ART OF DRESS. 


Let no woman suppose that any man can be really 
indifferent to her appearance. The instinct may have 
been deadened in his mind by a slatternly, negligent 
mother, or by plain maiden sisters, but she may be sure 
it is there, and, with a little adroitness, capable of re- 
vival. Of course, the immediate effect of a well-chosen 
feminine toilet operates differently in different minds 
In some it causes a sense of actual! pleasure, in others a 
consciousness of passive enjoyment; in some it is in- 
tensely felt while present, in others only missed when 
gone None can de ny its power over them, more or 
less; or. for their own sakes, had better not be believed 
i they do. 

Such being the case, the responsibilities of a wife in 
this department are very serious. In pointof fact, she 
dresses for two, and in neglecting herself, virtually de- 
frauds her neighbor. Nature has expressly assigned 
her as the only safe investment for his vanities; and 
she who wantonly throws them back from their natural 
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course, deserves either to see them break out on his own 
person or appear in that of another 

But independent of the plain law of instinct, there is 
one for the promotion of dress among ladies which may 
be plainer still to some—and this is the law of self in- 
terest. It is all very well for bachelors to be restricted 
to a costume which expresses nothing beyond a general 
sense of their own unfitness to be seen— since they can 
be safely trusted for publishing their characters to the 
world with that forwardness which is their chief ele- 
ment—but Heaven forbid that the spinsters should ever 
With their ha- 
bitual delicacy of mind and reserve of manner, dress 


take to the same outward neutrality. 


becomes a sort of symbolical language— a kind of per- 
sonal glossary— a species of body phrenology, the study 

Will Honey- 
he can tel! the humor a woman is in by 


of which it would be madness to neglect. 
comb says that 
the color of her hood. We go further, and maintain 
that, to a proficient in the science, every woman walks 
about with a placard on which her leading qualities are 
advertised. 




















THE TREASURY. 


The present dress has some features worth dwelling 
on more minutely. The gown is a good thing, both in 
its morning and evening form, and contains all neces- 
sary elements for showing off a fine figure and a grace- 
ful movement. Till lately, it was cut down in a sharp 
angle, low in front, with the collar running down it, 
which made the throat look long; now itis closed up 
quite high, with the collar sprouting round, which makes 
the throat look round. There is something especially 
beautiful, too, in the expanse of breast and shoulder, as 
seen in a tight, plain-colored high dress—merino or silk 
—like a fair, sloping, sunny bank—with the long, taper 
arms, and the slender waist so tempting and convenient 
between them, that it is a wonder they are not perpetu- 
ally embracing it themselves. Nor is this effect lost in 
the evening-dress, but, on the contrary, increased by the 
berthe’s carrying out that fair, sunny bank still deeper, 
or rather environing it with a rich ring fence, of which 
we admire the delicacy and beauty, though it impedes 
our view of what is beyond. Far be it from usto attempt 
to describe the mystery of the berthe—except as the ces- 
tus of Venus transferred from the waist to the shoulders. 
We men have worn almost every part of a woman’s 
dress, so that scarcely one sex has been known from the 
thank heaven, this, at all events, has re- 
mained sacred. No man ever wore a berthe. 

And then—to let our eyes fall lower, if they will—the 
long, full folds of the skirt, which lie all close together 


other; but, 


above, like the flutings of an Ionic column, as if loth to 
quit that sweet waist, but expand gradually below, as if 
fearing to fetter those fairy feet; and the gentle swing- 
ing of the robe from side to side, like a vessel ia calmest 
motion, and the silver whisper of the trailing silk as that 
dear one slowly approaches, the hem of whose garment 
we long to kiss. Low that hem and close to the ground, 
but we would not have it higher. Let the foliage sweep 
the earth, rather than grow, as with a grazing line above 
it. And if there be portions of this vile world—streets 
and squares and crossings—too impure for the drapery 
to touch, are they not doubly so for those feet? 
Flounces are a nice question. We like them when 
they wave and flow, as in a very light material—muslin 
or gauze, or barege—when a lady has no outline and no 
mass, but looks like a receding angel or a “dissolving 
view ;” but we do not like them in a rich material where 
they float, or in a stiff one where they bristle, and where 
and throw 
In short, 


they break the flowing lines of the petticoat 
light and shade where you don’t expect them. 
we like the gown that can do without flounces, as Jo- 
sephine liked a face that could do without whiskers, but 
in either case it must be a good one. 

The plain black scarf is come of too graceful a pa- 
rentage—namely, from the Spanish and Flemish man- 
tilla—not to constitute one of the best features of the 
present costume. It serves to join the two parts of the 
figure together, enclosing the back and shoulders in a 
firm, defined outline of their own, and flowing down 


gracefully in front, or on each side, to mix with that of 


the skirt. That man must be a monster who could be 
impertinent to a woman in any dress, but especially to 
a woman in a black scarf. It carries an air of self-re- 
spect with it which is in itself a protection. A woman 
thus attired glides on her way like a small! close-reefed 
vessel—tight and trim—seeking no encounter, but pre- 
pared forone. Mach, however, depends upon the wear- 
ing—indeed, no article of dress is such a revealer of the 
wearer’s character. Some women will drag it tight up 
their shoulders, and stick out their elbows (which ought 
not to be known to exist) in defiance at you— beneath. 
Such are of the independent class we described, with 
strong sectarian opinions. Others let it hang loose and 
listless, like an idle sail, losing all the beauty of the out- 
21* 
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line, both moral and physical. Such ladies have usually 
no opinions at all, but none the less a very obstinate will 
of their own, 

Some few of what are now-a-days called mantillas, 
which are the cardinals or the capucins of a century 
ago, are pleasing and blameless. A black velvet one, 
turned up with a broad, dull, black lace, like bright 
metal chased with lead, is very good. Also, when made 
of plain silk, black or light-colored, with no other trim- 
But too 
often these articles, of which an endless variety exists, 


mings than, in milliner’s language, “the own.” 


are merely made the vehicle for indulging in a weakness 
for fringe, gimp, and other such trumpery, with which 
Arm-holes, too, are a part of them 
to which we particularly object. The lady behind them 


looks as if she was sitting in the stocks for a public mis- 


they are overloaded. 


demeanor, or seeking a customer and offering her hand 
through. 

Nor is a shaw! a recommendable article. We mean 
a common square one. Some are beautiful in quality, 
and others too unpretending in pattern to be criticised. 
Sut whatever piece of dress conceals a woman’s figure, 
This 


a shaw! can never do, with its strict uniformity of pat- 


is bound in justice to do so in a picturesque way. 
tern—each shoulder alike—and its stiff three-cornered 
shape behind, with a scroll of pattern standing straight 
up the centre of the back. If a lady sports a shaw! at 
all, and only very falling shoulders should venture, we 
should recommend it to be always either failing off or 
putting on, which produces pretty action, or she should 
wear it up one shoulder and down the other, or in some 
way drawn irregularly, so as to break the uniformity. 
One of the faults of the present costume, as every real 
artist knows, is, that it offers too few diagonal lines. 
The female hat of the present day is one of the only 
very artificial features, and will puzzle future costume- 
and its 
use, more than any other article now worn—if, indeed, 


hunters to account for, both in its construction 
any memento of it survive, for it is unfit either for paint- 
Not but what a hat of the present day 
as any frame-work filled 
with laces, ribbons and flowers, round a pretty face, 


ing or sculpture. 
is becoming enough to some, 


must be—but it is at best an unmeaning thing, without 
any character of its own, and never becoming to any 
face that has much. 

There is one of the race, however, for which we must 
make special exception—not for its native beauties 
alone, its polished, glistening circles and delicate neu- 
tral tints, but for a deep mysterious spell, exercised both 


led 


by any other article of female attire—we niean the plain 





over wearer and spectator, in which it stands unrivs 


straw hat. From the highest to the lowest there is not 
a single style of beauty with which this hat is not upon 
the best understanding. It refines the 


composes the wildest; it gives the coquettish young lady 


homeliest and 


a little dash of demureness, and the demure one a s)ight 
touch of coquetry; it makes the blooming beauty lcok 
more fresh, and the pale one more interesting; it makes 
the plain woman look, at all events, a lady, and the lady 
more lady-like still. A vulgar woman never puts on a 
straw bonnet, or at least not the straw bonnet we have 
in our eye—while the higher the style of carriage and 
the richer the accompanying costume, the more does it 
seem in element; so much 80, that the most 
aristocratic beauty in the land, adorned in every other 
respect with all that wealth can purchase, taste select, 
or delicacy of person enhance, may not only hide her 
lofty head with perfect propriety in a plain straw hat, 
but in one plainer and coarser stil] than a lower style of 
woman would venture to wear. Then all the sweet as- 
sociations that throng about it—pictures of happy child- 
hood and unconscious girlhood, thoughts of blissful bri- 


its native 
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dal tours, and of healthy country life; and of childhood, 
girlhood, tours and life such as our own sweet country 
can alone give. For the crowning association of all 
consisis perhaps in this, that the genuine straw bonnet 
siamps the genuine American woman—no other country 
can produce either the hat or the wearer 

But, after all, in these important matters of dress, how- 
ever recommendable some of these details may sepa- 
rately be, it is a lady’s own sense on which their proper 
application depends. She did not choose her own tace 
and figure, but she does choose her own dress, and it 
should be ordered according to them. Attention to a 
few general rules would prevent a great many anoma- 
lous appearances. For instance—a woman should never 
be dressed too little, nor a girl too much; nor should a 
stumpy figure attempt large patterns, nor a bad walker 
flounces; nor a short throat carry feathers, nor high 
shoulders ashawl—and soon. But, as we have just said, 
every woman in the world may wear a plain straw hat. 

Let no one think we exaggerate the importance of 
dress. As far as we see, there is nothing thal can be 
proved to be half so important. Whether we visit old 
countries or discover new, or read history, or study 
mankind under this aspect or that, but one and the same 
result invariably presents itself, viz., that human nature, 
in all times and in all latitudes, is found, has been found, 
and will ever be found with the same wants and wishes, 
passions and propensities, promises and disappoint- 
ments—only in a different dress—that, as the author of 
Sartor Resartus would say, man is the same clothes- 
horse, whether painted in the high ruff of Zucchero or 
in the low collar of Sir Joshua 

Of course there are a number of the sex, especially 
among very young ladies, who, from one reason or ano- 
ther— deficiencies in the pocket, or the tyranny or taste- 
lessness of those put in authority over them—are pre- 
vented from doing justice to their own talents in this 


line. “ But then,” as Burns says— 


“ There’s something in their gait 


Gars ony claes look wee 


Upon the whole, a prudent and sensible man, desirous 


of “looking before he leaps,” may safely predicate of 


the inner lining from the outer garment, and be thank- 
ful that he has this, at least, to go by. That there are 
such things as female pirates who hang out false lights 
to entrap unwary mariners, we do not deny. Itis only 
to be hoped that sooner or later they may catch a Tartar 


on their coasts—for of all the various denominations of 


swindlers who practice on the goodness or the weakness 
of mankind, that woman is the basest who is a dandy 
during courtship and a dowdy after marriage 
As regards av affectation not unfrequent in the sex— 
that of apathy towards the affairs of the toilet—we can 
only assure them, for their own sakes, that there is not 
a worse kind of affectation going. We should doubt, in 
the first place, whether the woman who is indifferent to 
her own appearance be a woman atall. At all events, 
she must be either a hardened character or an immense 
heiress, or a first-rate beauty—or think herself one. 
"here might be instances, like the ‘air Elgiva, of women 
having been tyrannically disfigured on purpose to alien- 
ate the affectiors of those they loved, but what history 
can cite the woman who could voluntarily disfigure her- 
self to alienate the aifections even of one she loathed? 
Elirida would not dress herself iil even to save her hus- 
band Athelstane’s life; and though Miss Strickland 
sticks to the old story that the Countess of Salisbury put 
on a neg! gent attire to divert the attentions of Edward 


Iil., yet. if the truth were known, we make no doubt it 


wus a becoming oue. 

















Another foolish habit which we have remarked ladies 
to indulge in, is that of stigmatizing fashion as a thing ot 
whims and caprices—which works in a blind, random, 
helter-skelter way, and drags ils votaries along much in 
the same manner. Even the “ Lady of Rank” has pass- 
ed this fallacy without examination, and talks of “the 
usual absurdities of Fashion,” “of the capricious god- 
dess,” “of Fashion’s amusing itself at the expense of 
her votaries,” ete. ete., with a frequency which, in a 
legislatrix of no rank, might be tiresome. Now, far 
from this being the case, the attentive student will soon 
discover that Fashion, like the animal or vegetable, or 
mineral kingdom, has laws and boundaries of her own, 
deep-seated in the nature of things; and that if she be a 
goddess at all, she is one of very regular habits. He will 
find that she always preserves certain balances and pro- 
portions; that when they had great farthingales they had 
enormous ruffs; when they had short waists they had 
low foreheads; when they had wide sleeves they had 
smal! heads—and so on. Of course, in the time of tran- 
sition, when a struggle is taking place between the plu- 
mage that is casting off and that which is coming on, 
all birds are 





some appare nt contusion may occur—a 
shabby in their moulting season. But the worst discre- 
pancies are occasioned by one class of foolish women, 
who have not the sense to be off with the old love before 
they are on with the new, and try to combine both the 
old chrysalis and the new wings; or by another class, 
female Nashes, who ignorantly mix up all styles of 
architectures, and put an antique portico on to a modern 
body. We merely throw out hints; but the subject is 
worth a systematic investigation. ‘That there should be 
such a thing as fashion in dress at all, does not enter 


nto our argument, and would, indeed, be unworthy the 


consideration of any rational being. With fashion in 
thought, speech, arts and sciences, law. physic, politics 
and religion, the world would be strangely out of fashion, 
indeed, if there were none in dress. 

But to return to our immediate subject Having thus 
explained the final cause of dress as an instinct implant- 
ed in man, and exercised by woman solely for his good, 
let us endeavor, with all due humility, to say something 
about the experimental department. 

We are inclined to think that the female attire of the 
present day is, upon the whole, in as favorable a state 
as the most vehement advocates for what is called Na- 
ture and simplicity could desire. It is a costume in 
which they can dress quickly, walk nimbly, eat plenti- 
fully, stoop easily, loll gracefully, and, in short, perform 


all the duties of life without let or hindrance The head 





is left to its natural size—the skin to its native purity— 
the waist at its proper region— the heels at their real 


level. The dress is one calculated to bring out the na- 





tural beauties of the person, and each of them has, as far 
as we see, fair play. In former days, what was known 
of a woman's hair in the cap of Henry the Eighth’s 
time ?—or of her forehead under ber hair in George the 
T 


gorget of Edward the First’s time ?—or of the fall of her 


’—or of the slenderness of her throat in a 





rd‘s time 


shoulders in a welt or wing in Queen Elizabeth's time? 
—or of the shape of her arm in a great bishop-sleeve 
even inourtime? Now-a-days, all these points receive 
full satisfaction for past neglect, and a woman breaks 
upon us in such a plenitude of charms that we hardly 
know where to begin the catalogue. Hair light as silk 
in floating curls, or massive as marble in shining coils. 
Forehead bright and smooth as mother-of-pearl, and 
arched in matchless symmetry by its own beautiful dra- 
pery. Ears, which for centuries had lain concealed, set 
on the side of the head like a delicate shell. Throat, a 
lovely stalk, leading the eye upwards to a lovelier 
flower, and downwards along a fair sloping ridge, un- 
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dulating in the true line of beauty, to the polished preci- 
pice of the shoulder; whence, from the pendant calyx 
of the shortest possible sleeve, hangs a lovely branch, 
smooth and glittering like pale, pink coral, slightly 
curved towards the figure, and terminating in five taper 
petals, pinker still, folding and unfolding “at their own 
sweet will,” and especially contrived by Nature to pick 
your heart clean to the bone before you know what they 
are about. 





POETRY. 


Poetry is universal. It includes every subject, and 
can no more be restricted in its range than the intellect, 
the hope and the faith of man. of which it is the grandest 
exponent and the most sublime expression—making in- 
tellect more intellectual, hope more hopeful, and religion 
more religious. Even those critics and poets who have 
Siriven to it, in more dogmatism and wilfulness of asser- 
tion, have, in spite of themselves, done homage to its 
nobler uses, and blessed where it was their intention to 
revile, 

Dr. Johnson did not always exclude poetry from any 
one field of human inquiry. “In a poet,” says he, “no 
kind of knowledge is to be overlooked. To a poet no- 
thing can be useless. Whatever is beautiful and what- 
ever is dreadful must be familiar to his imagination. He 
must be conversant with all that is awfully vast or ele- 
gantly little. The plants of the garden, the animals of 
the wood, the minerals of the earth, the meteors of the 
sky. mustall concur to store his mind with inexhaustible 
variety— for every idea is useful for the enforcement or 
decoration of religious truth: and he who knows most 
will have most power of diversifying his scenes, and of 
gratifying his readers with remote allusions and unex- 


pected instruction.” This is well said, and although it 
, 


applies mainly to the adornments, and scarce! the 





y 
essentials of poetry, it is easy to see that the critic had 
forgotten the prev.ously-recorded opinions alrealy al- 


To illustrate more fully these differences of costume, 
and the greater gracefulness as well as comfortof th e 
present fashions over the past, we have given the two 
pictures at the beginning of this article; and we here 
add graphic likenesses of England's most popular queen 
— Elizabeth and Victoria The interval between these 
regal costumes is nearly three hundred years. 


Savy ty 


MG 





luded to when he wrote it, and that in his heart he would 
set no limits to the illimitable. It may seem superfluous 
to some minds to dilate upon a matter that ought to be 
so obvious; but “error is a snake that requires much 
killing.” 


POETRY TO REMEMBER. 
Nicut hath made many bards, she is so lovely— 
For it is Beauty maketh Poesy, 
As from the dancing eye come tears of light. 
Night hath made many bards, she is so lovely ; 
And they have praised her to her starry face 
So long, that she hath blush'd and left them often. 
When first and last we met we talked on studies— 
Poetry only, I confess, is mine, 
And is the only thing I think or read of, 
Feeding iy soul upon the soft, and sweet, 
And delicate imaginings of song; 
For as nightingales do upon glow-worms feed, 
So poets live upon the living light 
Or Nature and of Beauty—they love light. 





See, 

The moon is up—it is the dawn of night; 

Stands by her side one bold, bright, stealy star— 
Star of her heart. 
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Ye stars, how bright ye shine to-night: mayhap 
Ye are the resurrection of the worlds— 

Glorified globes of light! Shall ours be like ye? 
Nay, but itis! ‘This wild, dark world of ours, 


W hose face is furrow’'d like a losing gamester’s, 


Is shining round and bright, and smooth in air, 
Millions of miles off. ‘ 

I have seen him when he hath had 
A letter from his lady-love: he blessed 
The paper that her hand had traveled over 
And her eye looked on, and would think he saw 
Gleams of that light she lavished from her eyes 
Wandering amid the words of love there traced, 
Like glow-worms among beds of flowers. 
There is a dark and bright to everything— 
To everything but beauty such as thine, 
And that is ail bright. 
Loveliness is the base of every virtue; 


And he who goes the lowest builds 1! 


ie safest— 
My God keeps al! his pity for the proud 

The world is full of glorious likenesses. 

The poet’s power is to sort these out, 


And to make music from the common strings 
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With which the world is strung; to make the dumb 
Earth utter heavenly harmony, and draw 
Life clear and sweet and harmless as spring water, 
Welling its way through flowers. Without faith, 
Illimitable faith, strong as a state’s 
In its own might, in God, no bard can be. 
We live not to ourselves; our work is life, 
In bright and ceaseless labor, as a star 
Which shineth unto all worlds but itself. 
There's something in 
The shape of harps as though they had been made 


By music. 


The clouds which hide 
The mental mountains rising nighest heaven, 
Are full of finest lightning. and a breath 
Can give those gathered shadows fearful life, 
And launch their light in thunder o’er the world. 
The poet’s pen is the true divining rod 
Which trembles toward the inner fount of feeling, 
Bringing to light and use, else hid from all, 
The many sweet, clear sources that we have 


Of good and beauty in our own deep bosoms. 


DAS SO BAD 


“GUIDANT 


BY ¢ 


Tne daylight waxeth dim— 
The vesper bell steals o’er the dewy lea, 
While at the altar many a family 

Blend in the evening hymn. 

A lonely pilgrim kneels 
Upon the wild brook’s shore; tear chaseth tear— 
Sigh followeth sigh—fear bringeth other fear— 


None careth how he feels 


Darkness is cathering fast 
O’er mount and vailey—and the wind’s cold breath 


Comes as the solemn whisperings of Death— 


Voice of the shrouded past! 


How, whither shall he go?— 


hand—no light; 


No cheering word—no helping 
Without are silence, shadows, sullen nighi— 
Within is bitterest woe. 


A pure and peerless star 


Opes its meek eye and hovers o’er his way, 


—— Oe IOS 





AT early morn my thoug 








When sunbeams lighten up 1 ea, 
Through each sad hour. til! s decline 
My heart unfetiered flies to thee 
At evening's calm and tranqui! hour, 
When silence reigns o’er land { sea, 


When dew drops sparkle on each flower, 


I breathe my prayers to heaven for thee. 





ETOILE.” 


INL 


As angels, when the good man bows to pray, 


Come from the fields afar. 
He blesseth then its light— 

Loudest and happiest are the fervent praises 

That, as he journeyeth on, the wanderer raises, 
Strong in his hope and might. 
I am that pilgrim—Life 

Is the dark pathway which I sadly tread— 

A way where nobler hearts than mine have bled— 


T 


amult, contusion, strife 





Thou art that star of peace— 
And I will seek thy guidance while I live, 
If Pleasure shall her golden offerings give, 


If cares and fears increase. 


Jearer thy beamings are 


han is the sunlight to the moaning sea— 





Fondly Pll pray that thou may’st ever be 


) 


My own, my “ Guiding Star!” 





In dreams I still thy name repeat— 
W hat name on earth so dear to me! 
T™ 


This faithful heart must cease to beat 
Ere it can think of aught but thee. 


For, oh! within the world’s wide range 
There’s naught like thy sweet smiles to me ; 
Time, fate or distance ne’er can change 
My fond, undying love for thee.—Essex. 
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A SKETCH FROM 


LETTER I. 
Hepsey Mayberry to Hetty Homely. 


Mrs. Dawkins gives some account of a literary soirée she 
attended at Mr. Mayberry’s, and gives invitations to 


one her son and daughter intend having. 


My pear Herry:—You know that the church 
where Mr. Thatcher preaches is two or three miles 
from where we live, and that, as the intermission 
between the morning and afternoon services is too 
short to admit of our returning home to dine, we 


generally slip a few ‘‘ creature comforts,’’ such as 
cake and fruit, into a basket, which we deposit in 
the wagon- box, and by which Jowler always vo- 
luntarily stands, or rather lies as sentinel till it is 
needed—well knowing that if the post, like sine- 
cures held by his betters, gives him no employ- 
ment, it aflords him a weekly revenue in the shape 
of a substantial piece of molasses gingerbread, 
acked away in a snug corner of the basket by 


TY) 
Eunice. 


As Sunday proved to be a fine day, we, of 


course, all wished to attend church. Our large 


double wagon not being sufficiently capacious to 
hold all of us, John had a good excuse to hire Jo- 
siah Cawley’s new chaise for the accommodation 


of Miss Seraphina Feeswind and himself. 


Poor John—the profound sense he entertained of 


his own importance and enviable situation when 
Miss Seraphina condescended to accept the invita- 
tion which, with fear and trembling, he gave her 
to take a seat in the chaise, came near making a 
fol of him for the time being, causing him to 
mince in his gait, and to turn out his toes at least 
two points of the compass further than would have 
been tolerated by the dancing master, had he been 
present. He likewise held his head so high that 
it was impossible for him to see where he stepped, 
‘ 


sedately 


so that he trod on Jowler’s tail, as, 
glad,’? he sat watching the progress made by Eu- 
nice in packing the basket—an insult which he 
resented by a somewhat savage growl, that proved 
as trying to the fair Seraphina’s nerves as it was 
humiliating to himself, when he found, by the stern 
reproof administered by John, that he had vio- 
lated the rules of good breeding. 
Eunice, with whom he is a great favorite, could 
hardly reassure him so as to cause him to venture 
from under the table and resume his customary air 
of dignified composure. 

The manner John assisted Seraphina into the 
in which he followed himself, were 
How he effected 
either is a mystery which I am unable to solve, as 
he appeared as unbendable as if suffering from te- 


chaise and 
unique and are indescribable. 


a 


The caresses of 


REAL LIFE. 


tanus. He is not the first person, however, who 
has come within the limited sphere of my observa- 
tion, on whom a wish to appear genteel has had 
this unhappy effect. 

I am afraid that Mr. Thatcher's excellent and 
practical sermon received less attention than the 
plumed bonnets and rich shawls of my cousin and 
Seraphina. 

At the close of the morning service they all went 
to walk, except mother and me. We had, both of 
us, had plenty of exercise in the performance of 
such household labor as was indispensable before 
leaving home. Mother went over to grandmother’s 
pew to spend the intermission with her, and I took 
up the Bible and turned to the chapter from which 
Mr. Thatcher selected his text. 

Aunt Jemima Kinnacum, as you will probably 
recollect, sits in the pew directly back of ours, and 
just as I had finished reading the chapter, I heard 
some person speak to her, who, I knew by her 
voice, was Mrs. Dawkins. 

** Do tell me,”? said Aunt Jemima, ‘‘ what two 
gals them were dressed out so grand, that sot in 
Mr. Mayberry’s pew this forenoon ?”’ 

‘‘Haven’t you heern?”? said Mrs. Dawkins. 
‘*Why, one of ‘em is the darter of Mr. May- 
berry’s brother Daniel, that lives in Boston, and 
t’other—the one with sich black hair and eyes—is 
a Miss Feeswind, one of Judy’s mates.” 

‘* Weil, if they ain’t both of "em pesky proud, 
I'll never guess agin.”? 

‘*La, no; they ain’t a mite prouder than you or 
I—Miss Feeswind, in partic’lar, is one of the so- 
ciablest, pleasantest critters you ever laid your 
eyes on. I spent an evenin’ and a whole forenoon 
with ’em, so that I feel jest as well acquainted with 
’em as | do with you.” 

‘* Well, I do declare if that ain’t curious,’’ said 
Aunt Jemima. ‘‘ Now, it looks ’xact to me as if 
I should be afeared to open my mouth afore ’em. 

‘* It ain’t to be wondered at if you should feel a 
little skeered. You know you’ve always lived in 
an oncommon out-of-the-way place, so that you 
never had much chance to see what was goin’ on 
You must consider that the case 
My father. you remember, 


2° 


in the world. 
was different with me. 
was a major, and owned one of the best farms and 
one of the biggest housen there was up to the head 
of Flounder river—an exceedin’ pop’lar place, you 
know. ‘The parade-ground where the companies 
meet to train, was within a stone’s throw. Bein’ 
a malicious officer of high standin’, and well to do 
in the world, my father gin his darters the best of 
larnin’, and owin’ to a custom he had of dinnerin’ 
all his brother officers grand muster-day, we had a 
fust-rate chance to larn perliteness; so that from 
249 
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that time to this, I’ve never been a mite put out of 
countenance afore strangers, let them be ever so 
genteel. Not that I’m brazen-faced—you know 
to the contrary of that—but I don’t feel put down 
in company, *cause I’m always sartain that I know 
when to speak and when to hold my tongue.*? 

**T wish J had your larnin’ and knowledge,” 
said Aunt Jemima, ‘‘ for now I’m afeared to act 
myself when I’m afore strangers.”? 

‘No, no, Aunt Jemima; you don’t want to rob 
me of mine—you mean you want some of the same 
kind.”? 

**You were a lucky critter in marryin’ Mr. 
Dawkins. He’s got good larnin’ too. Didn’t he 
teach the Flounder river deestrict school the win- 
ter afore you were married?” 

‘“* Yes, and the winter afore that. It wa’n’t 
*cause he wa’n’t as well to do in the world as any 
young man in these parts, but he was always look- 
in’ out for a chance to airn somethin’. On the 
whole, as you say, *twas pretty lucky for me that 
I married him. You know he courted me on and 
off for the matter of four year. Jonathan Cawley, 
old Colonel Cawley’s oldest son, was exceedin’ 
attentyve to me at the same time whenever he 
could get a chance, and I couldn’t determine in 
my own mind which to have, for though Mr. Daw- 
kins had the most interest,* Jonathan’s father was 
a colonel, and it seemed to me that the darter of a 
malicious officer should naterally have the son of 
one.”’ 

**Tt sartainly did,”’ said Aunt Jemima. 

“Tt did, that’s a fact. Howsomever, after a 
while I found out that Jonathan used sperit to 
success, and then I wouldn’t have anything more 
to say tohim. But la you, how I’m runnin’ on. 
I wouldn’t have Nabby and Jeemes hear me talk- 
ing about my old sparks for the univarsal world. 
But I always say anything to you, for you know 
we've been jest as intermate as two sisters ever 
since we were children.” 

‘* We sartainly have, so you needn’t mind tellin’ 
me,”’ 

**T don’t, *cause I know ’twill go no furder— 
but I’d no more idee of sayin’ a word about ’em 
when I come and sot down by you, than I had of 
goin’ to the moon. Jest as Jonathan Cawley pop- 
ped into my head, I was goin’ to obsarve to you 
that I can act out my part in a lit’rary sworry 
equal to any of ’em.” 

‘T shall expose my ignorance by askin’,”’ said 
Aunt Jemima, ‘‘ but I desire to know what a lita- 
ny swarney is? ‘here, I see you’re laughin’ at 
me, and I s’pose I didn’t call it right.” 

**Don’t mind my laughin’, said Mrs. Daw- 
kins, recovering herself; ‘‘ I ought to be ashamed 
not to have more command over myself, when I’ve 
a son and darter that are either of *°em old enough 
to be married, but your pronounsation of that word 
was so droll I couldn’t help it. 

* Many of the old-fashioned people of New England 
use the word “interest” to signify property of any kind 


except personal. 


Bein’ naterally of 


a quick turn myself, it makes sich blunders seem 
more laughable to me, I s’pose, than they would 
to a duli pairson. Jt was a sworry—not swarney. 
3ut never mind—a mistake is no haystack, as the 
sayin’ is, so I'll compose myself, if I can, and try 
and give you some idee on it, for they had one at 
Mr. Mayberry’s the evenin’ Mr. Dawkins and I 
were there.’ 

‘“*They did??? said Aunt Jemima. 


, 


““Tf that 
wa’n’t curious !’ 

‘* Weill, in the first place, there was a table right 
in the middle of the floor, but instead of havin’ it 
set out with a curlation, as they did to Mr. Thatch- 
er’s the Fourth o’ July, it was kivered all over 
with books and newspapers.”’ 

‘**Good, now! I cvuldn’t b’leved it,’? said Aunt 
Jemima. 

‘*>'T'was *xact as I say, and a table with a whole 
heap of books and newspapers on it is a main pint 
in a lit’rary sworry.”’ 

‘*It is?) Then I don’t b’leve I should care 
much about one.’’ 

‘**I thought jest so, and expected that, for the 
first time in my life, i’d got where I shouldn’t be 
able to jine in the conversation. But I kept a 
sharp look out, and, as I said afore, bein’ naterally 
of a quick turn, it wasn’t long afore there was a 
chance for me to slide right into it as slick as ile.” 

** Well, 1 do declare if that wa’n’t curious.”’ 

** And that wa’n’t all—I didn’t merely jine in 
the conversation, I acterally led it; and Miss Fees- 
wind, for all she’s a Boston lady, was as attentyve 
to what I said, if not more so than any on ’em, 
partic’larly when I told her about the nice stockin’ 
yarn my darter Nabby spun and colored. She and 
Judy Mayberry were amazed like when I told ’em 
that Mr. Dawkins and I and Nabby and Jeems 
all wore blue stockin’s to meetin’, for, by what I 
could find out, blue is all the fashion in Boston, 
and they didn’t expect anybody knew it up this 
way—and no we didn’t, but, mind ye, I was cun- 
nin’ enough not to let ’em know to the conterrary. 
Besides the yarn, we talked about raisin’ squashes 
and mush-millions, and all kind of interestin’ mat- 
ters, so, I tell you, we had a right down pleasant, 
sociable time as ever | experienced. Nabby liked 
what I told ’em about it so well, that she’s detar- 
mined to have a sworry at our house at any rate. 
Now, Jeems—you know what a calkerlater the 
critter is, always contrivin’ to forrard the work in 
doors and out—thought we’d better have an ‘apple- 
bee,’ cause, he said, dried apples would always 
sell to the peddlers, if to nobody else. Mr. Daw- 
kins was of his mind, but Nabby and I carried the 
day, and so we pitched upon next Thirdsday—and 
my main business with you is to ask you to tell 
your niece, Ruthy Kinnacum, that we want her to 
come. They ain’t goin’ to invite any but the young 
folks, or I should ask you. They didn’t invite 
any other to Mr. Mayberry’s. Mr. Dawkins and 
I happened to pitch on that evenin’ to make ’em a 
visit, so, after we got there, nothin’ would do but 
we must jine the sworry. But I do declare, if I 
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don’t mind, I shall stay talkin’ till the folks begin 
to come to the arternoon meetin’. Don’t forget to 
tell Ruthy that we shall expect her to the sworry 
next Thirdsday—and now I must go and speak a 
word or two to Hepsy Mayberry.” 

**T’ve been tellin? Aunt Jemima all about your 
sworry,”’ said she, taking a seat by my side. 
‘* You know what a cravin’ disposition she has— 
and now she knows blue stockin’s are the fashion, 
Hopson won't have a dust of indigo in his store by 


to-morrow noon. But I shail have the hands of 


her, for we always eat breakfast by candle-light 
these ’ere short days, and I shall be at Hopson’s 
by the time the sun has got cleverly in sight, to do 
my tradin’ for the sworry—we shai] want a few 
plums and some spice, and an extra gallon of mo- 
lasses, you know—-so that I shall have a chance to 
buy all the indigo J want. Nabby thought she 
couldn’t get ready till next Thirdsday, and she and 
Jeems wanted me to tel! you that they should de- 
pend on you and your brothers and cousin and 
Miss Feeswind. And look here, Hepsy, I want 
you, if you can without having Miss Feeswind 
observe yon, to slip two or three books into the 
wagon-box, for books are rather scarce at our 
house. No matter what ones they be, for a book 


is a book, you know, and I minded nobody 





consarned themselves with ’em that evenin’ at 
your house. Mr. Dawkins and Jeems take a por- 
litical paper, so you needn't put yourself out to 
bring any newspapers. And, now I think on it, 
I want to ask how Miss Feeswind makes her hair 
curl so, for Nabby has a mighty notion of curlin’ 
hern jest so. Jeems plagues her, and tells her 
that red curls won’t look well; but I don’t call 
Nabby’s hair red, I cal] it Lunnun-brown. Dut, 
massy on me, if there ain’t Miss Feeswind and all 
the rest of ’em in the porch, so I guess I’d better 
be off with myself.”’ 

She rose and left the pew, but immediately re- 
turned. 

‘* What a forgitful critter I am,” said she; ‘‘I 
like to forgot the main part of my arrant. Nabby 
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Love you, dearest? Doubt it never; 





Naught in life our hearts may sever 
The Persian rose may cease to blow— 
The tears of dawn may fail to flow 
And bead its blushing cup— 
The wooing sun may cease to smile, 
Nor from its lovesome breast the while 
May drink its attar up,— 
Yet, rose of mine, my life shal] be 
To love and drink of love from thee. 


THE 


charged me to ask you to come right arter dinner, 
if you can, so as to help her fix some of her trink- 
lets. Jeems has got to go to Hopson’s store some 
time this week to buy a new axe, and he means to 
get it afore the sworry, so as to make one of the 
Cawley boys help him grind it. It’s somethin’ of 
a job, you know, to grind a new axe, and Jeems, 
as I told Aunt Jemima, is a calkerlatin’ critter, 
and says if he’s obleeged to spend so much time 
for nothin’, he will, if he lives, git the grindin’ of 
the axe out of some of ’em; and so his father told 
him to lay siege to one of the Cawley boys, for 
though they don’t seem to have any great gump- 
tion, they can grind a new axe or scythe so as to 
cut like a razor. As I was sayin’, he’ll have to go 
to Hopson’s store arter it, so we'll make him put 
it off till Thirdsday noon, and if you think you can 
bring things to bear so as to come with him, he’ll 
call arter you.”’ 

I told her if it would oblige her daughter, I would 
try to be ready at the hour she mentioned. 


That’s right,’’ said she. ‘‘ And now I must 
be in airnest about goin’, for all the young folks 
are done talking together in the porch and are be- 
ginnin’ to come in, so I s’pose they see the minis- 
ter comin’. Nabby’s to meetin’ to-day—-she sot 
in the singin’ seats; so you heerd her if you didn’t 
see her, fur she’s got an amazin’ powerful voice. 
I tell ’em that your brother Thomas, with his bass- 
viol, and Nabby, when her voice is real clear, 
make more music than all the rest of the singers 
put together. But there, I must and will go now, 
for your marm is done talkin’ with your grand- 
marm, and your father and Capting Carr seem to 
be jest windin’ up their discourse, and there’s your 
brother John and Miss Feeswind right arter him 
comin’ up the broad aisle. Now, mind and re- 
member to be ready when Jeems calls arter you 


” 


next ‘Thirdsday. 


I shall write again when the Dawkins’ soirée has 
** come off,’’ and in the meantime I remain, 
Truly yours, 
Hersey Mayberry. 





HEART. 


Love you. dearest? Naught may ever! 
Even death, our fond hearis sever 
The prattling spring, in summer’s heat 
Doth let its lingering life pulse beat 
A last sweet tribute free 
To languid stream that glides along, 
Warbling its own sad funeral song 
To mingle with the sea 
So from your heart my life waves run 
! 
l 


Till death again shall make us one 
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TWICE-TOLD TALES. By Hawthorne 
James Munroe & Co 
MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE By Nathaniel 


Wiley & Putnam, New York. 1546. 


Boston 
Hawthorne 


In the preface to my sketches of New York 
Literati, while speaking of the broad distinction 
] 


between the seeming public and real private opin- 


jon respecting our authors, I thus alluded to Na- 


thaniel Hawthorne :— 


“For example, Mr. Hawthorne, the author of ‘Twice- 
Told Tales, is scarcely recognized by the press or by 
the public, and when noticed at all, is noticed merely 


} 


to be damned by faint praise. Now, my own opinion 


of him is, that although his walk is limited and he is 
fairly to be charged with mannerism ating all sub- 


jects in a similar tone of dreamy innuendo, yet in this 


Xtraordinary get having no rival 


walk he evinces « 
either in America or elsewhere | this opinion I have 
never heard gainsaid by any one literary person in the 
country. That this opinion, however, is a spoken and 
not a written one, is referable to t facts, first, that Mr. 
Hawthorne ts a poor ma ondly, that he ts not 
an ubiquitous quac} 

The reputation of the author of ‘‘ Twice-Told 
Tales’’ has been confined, indeed, until very 
lately, to literary society; and I have not been 
wrong, perhaps, in citing him as the example, par 
privately-ad- 


excellence, in this country, of the 


mired and publicly-unappreciated man of genius. 
Within the last 


sional critic has been urged, by honest indigna- 


year or two, it Is true, an occa- 


tion, into very warm approval. Mr. Webber, for 
instance, (than whom no one has a keener relish 
for that kind of writing which Mr. Hawthorne 
has best illustrated,) gave us, in a late number of 
‘**The American Review,”’ 
tainly a full tribute to his talents; and since the 
criti- 


a cordial and cer- 
issue of the ‘‘ Mosses from an Old Manse,”’ 
cisms of similar tone have been by no means ia- 
frequent in our more authoritative journals. I 
can call to mind few reviews of Hawthorne pub- 
lished before the ‘‘ Mosses.’ 
in ‘* Arcturus’’ (edited by Matthews and Duyc- 
kinck) for May, 1841; another in the ‘‘ American 
Monthly”’ (edited by Hoffman and Herbert) for 
March, 1838; a third in the ninety-sixth number 
of the ‘‘ North American Review.’’ These cri- 
ticisms, however, seemed to have little effect on 


One I remember 


the popular taste—at least, if we are to form any 
idea of the popular taste by reference to its ex- 
pression in the newspapers, or by the sale of the 
author’s book. It was never the fashion (until 
lately to spe ak ol 
best authors. ‘The daily critics would say, on 
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iim in any summary of our 


HAWTHORNE. 


such occasions, ‘‘Is there not Irving and Coop- 
er, and Bryant and Paulding, and—Smith ?”’ or, 
‘* Have we not Halleck and Dana, and Longfel- 
low and—Thompson ?”’ or, ‘‘ Can we not point 
triumphantly to our own Sprague, Willis, Chan- 
ning, Bancroft, Prescott and—Jenkins?’’ but 
these unanswerable queries were never wound up 
by the name of Hawthorne. 

Beyond doubt, this inappreciation of him on 
the part of the public arose chiefly from the two 
causes to which I have referred—from the facts 
that he is neither a man of wealth nor a quack ;— 
but these are insufficient to account for the whole 
No small portion of it is attributable to 
the very marked idiosyncrasy of Mr. Hawthorne 


effect. 
himself. In one sense, and in great measure, to 
be peculiar is to be original, and than the true 
originality there is no higher literary virtue. 
This true or commendable originality, however, 
implies not the uniform, but the continuous pecu- 
liarity—a peculiarity springing from ever-active 
vigor of fancy—better still if from ever-present 
force of imagination, giving its own hue, its own 
character to everything it touches, and, especially, 
self impelled to touch everything. 

It is often said, inconsiderately, that very origi- 
nal writers always fail in popularity—that such 
and such persons are too original to be compre- 
hended by the mass. ‘‘ Too pect 
‘*too idiosyncratic.’’ It is, in 


iliar,’’ shou!d 
be the phrase, 
fact, the excitable, undisciplined and child-like 
popular mind which most keenly feels the origi- 
nal. The criticism of the conservatives, of the 
hackneys, of the cultivated old clergymen of the 
‘*North American Review,’’ is precisely the 
criticisma which condemns and alone condemns it. 
‘It becometh not a divine,’’ saith Lord Coke, 
spirit.’ 


‘‘to be of a fiery and salamandrine 
Their conscience allowing them to move nothing 
themselves, these dignitaries have a holy horror 
of being moved. ‘‘ Give us quietude,’’ they say. 
Opening their mouths with proper caution, they 
sigh forth the word ‘‘ Repose.’’ And this is, in- 
deed, the one thing they should be permitted to 
enjoy, if only upon the Christian principle of give 
and take. 

The fact is, that if Mr. Hawthorne were really 
original, he could not fail of making himself felt 
But the fact is, he is not original 
Those who speak of him as origi- 


by the public. 
in any sense. 
nal, mean nothing more than that he differs in his 
manner or tone, and in his choice of subjects, 
from any author of their acquaintance—their ac- 
quaintance not extending to the German Tieck, 
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whose manner, in some of his works, is absolutely 
identical with that habitual to Hawthorne. But 
it is clear that the element of the literary origi- 
nality is novelty. The element of its apprecia- 
tion by the reader is the reader’s sense of the 
new. Whatever gives him a new and insomuch 
a pleasurable emotion, he considers original, and 
whoever frequently gives him such emotion, he 
considers an original writer. Ina word, it is by 
the sum total of these emotions that he decides 
upon the writer’s claim to originality. I may 
observe here, however, that there is clearly a 
point at which even novelty itself would cease to 
produce the legitimate originality, if we judge 
this originality, as we should, by the effect de- 
signed: this point is that at which novelty be- 
comes nothing novel; and here the artist, to pre- 
serve his originality, will subside into the com- 
mon-place. No one, I think, has noticed that, 
merely through inattention to this matter, Moore 
has comparatively failed in his ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.’’ 
Few readers, and indeed few critics, have com- 
mended this poem for originality—and, in fact, 
the effect, originality, is not produced by it—yet 
no work of equal size so abounds in the happiest 
originalities, individually considered. They are 
so excessive as, in the end, to deaden in the 
reader all capacity for their appreciation. 

These points properly understood, it will be 
seen that the critic (unacquainted with Tieck) 
who reads a single tale or essay by Hawthorne, 
may be justified in thinking him original; but 
the tone, or manner, or choice of subject, which 
induces in this critic the sense of the new, will— 
if not in a second tale, at least in a third and all 
subsequent ones—not only fail of inducing it, but 
bring about an exactly antagonistic impression. 
In concluding a volume, and more especially in 
concluding all the volumes of the author, the 
critic will abandon his first design of calling him 
** original,’’ and content himself with styling him 
** peculiar.’”’ 

With the vague opinion that to be original is 
to be unpopular, I could, indeed, agree, were I 
to adopt an understanding of originality which, 
to my surprise, I have known adopted by many 
who have a right to be called critical. They have 
limited, in a love for mere words, the literary to 
the metaphysical originality. ‘They regard as 
original in letters, only such combinations of 
thought, of incident, and so forth, as are, in fact, 
absolutely novel. It is clear, however, not only 
that it is the novelty of effect alone which is worth 
consideration, but that this effect is best wrought, 
for the end of all fictitious composition, pleasure, 
by shunning rather than by seeking the absolute 
novelty of combination. Originality, thus under- 
stood, tasks and startles the intellect, and so 
brings into undue action the faculties to which, 
in the lighter literature, we least appeal. And 
thus understood, it cannot fail to prove unpopular 
with the masses, who, seeking in this literature 
amusement, are positively offended by instruc- 
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tion. But the true originality—true in respect of 
its purposes—is that which, in bringing out the 
half-formed, the reluctant, or the unexpressed 
fancies of mankind, or in exciting the more deli- 
cate pulses of the heart’s passion, or in giving 
birth to some universal sentiment or instinct in 
embryo, thus combines with the pleasurable effect 
of apparent novelty, a real egoistic delight. The 
reader, in the case first supposed, (that of the ab- 
solute novelty,) is excited, but embarrassed, dis- 
turbed, in some degree even pained at his own 
want of perception, at his own folly in not having 
himself hit upon the idea. In the second case, 
his pleasure is doubled. He is filled with an in- 
trinsic and extrinsic delight. He feels and in- 
tensely enjoys the seeming novelty of the thought, 
enjoys it as really novel, as absolutely original 
with the writer—and himself. They two, he 
fancies, have, alone of all men, thought thus. 
They two have, together, created this thing. 
Henceforward there is a bond of sympathy be- 
tween them, a sympathy which irradiates every 
subsequent page of the book. 

There is a species of writing which, with some 
difficulty, may be admitted as a lower degree of 
what I have called the true original. In its pe- 
rusal, we say to ourselves, not ‘‘ how original 
this is!’’ nor ‘‘ here is an idea which I and the 
author have alone entertained,’’ but ‘‘ here is a 
charmingly obvious fancy,’’ or sometimes even, 
‘* here is a thought which I am not sure has ever 
occurred to myself, but which, of course, has oc- 
curred to all the rest of the world.’’ This kind 
of composition (which still appertains to a high 
order) is usually designated as ‘‘the natural.’’ It 
has little external resemblance, but strong inter- 
nal affinity to the true original, if, indeed, as I 
have suggested, it is not of this latter an inferior 
degree. It is best exemplified, among English 
writers, in Addison, Irving and Hawthorne. The 
‘*ease’’ which is so often spoken of as its distin- 
guishing feature, it has been the fashion to regard 
as ease in appearance alone, as a point of really 
difficult attainment. This idea, however, must 
be received with some reservation. ‘The natural 
style is difficult only to those who should never 
intermeddle with it—to the unnatural. It is but 
the result of writing with the understanding, or 
with the instinct, that the tone, in composition, 
should be that which, at any given point or upon 
any given topic, would be the tone of the great 
mass of humanity. The author who, after the 
manner of the North Americans, is merely at all 
times quiet, is, of course, upon most occasions, 
merely silly or stupid, and has no more right to 
be thought ‘‘easy”’ or ‘‘ natural’’ than has a cock- 
ney exquisite or the sleeping beauty in the wax- 
works. 

The ‘‘ peculiarity’’ or sameness, or monotone 
of Hawthorne, would, in its mere character of 
‘* peculiarity,’’ and without reference to what is 
the peculiarity, suffice to deprive him of all chance 
of popular appreciation. But at his failure to be 
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appreciated, we can, of course, no longer wonder, 
when we find him monotonous at decidedly the 
worst of all possible points—at that point which, 
having the least concern with Nature, is the far- 
thest removed from the popular intellect, from 
ihe popular sentiment and from the popular taste. 
I allude to the strain of allegory which completely 
overwhelms the greater number of his subjects, 
and which in some measure interferes with the 
direct conduct of absolutely all. 

In defence of allegory, (however, or for what- 
ever object, employed,) there is scarcely one re- 
spectable word to be said. Its best appeals are 
made to the fancy—that is to say, to our sense of 
adaptation, not of matters proper, but of matters 
improper for the purpose, of the real with the un- 
real; having never more of intelligible connec- 


tion than has something with nothing, never half 


so much of effective affinity as has the substance 
for the shadow. The deepest emotion aroused 
within us by the happiest allegory, as allegory, 
is a very, very imperfectly satisfied sense of the 
writer's ingenuity in overcoming a difficulty we 
should have preferred his not having attempted to 
overcome. ‘The fallacy of the idea that allegory, 
in any of its moods, can be made to enforce a 
truth—that metaphor, for example, may illustrate 
as well as embellish an argument —could be 
promptly demonstrated: the converse of the sup- 
posed fact might be shown, indeed, with very 
little trouble—but these are topics foreign to my 
present purpose. One thing is clear, that if alle- 
gory ever establishes a fact, it is by dint of over- 
turning a fiction. Where the suggested meaning 
runs through the obvious one in a very profound 
under-current, so as never to interfere with the 
upper one without our own volition, so as never 
to show itself unless called to the surface, there 
only, for the proper uses of fictitious narrative, is 
it available at all. Under the best circumstances, 
it must always interfere with that unity of effect 
which, to the artist, is worth all the allegory in 
the world. Its vital injury, however, is rendered 
to the most vitally important point in fiction— 
that of earnestness or verisimilitude. That ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’’ is a ludicrously over-rated 
book, owing its seeming popularity to one or two 
of those accidents in critical literature which by 
the critical are sufficiently well understood, is a 
matter upon which no two thinking people dis- 
agree ; but the pleasure derivable from it, in any 
sense, will be found in the direct ratio of the 
reader’s capacity to smother its true purpose, in 
the direct ratio of his ability to keep the allegory 
out of sight, or of his inability to comprehend it. 
Of allegory properly handled, judiciously sub- 
dued, seen only as a shadow or by suggestive 
glimpses, and making its nearest approach to 
truth in a not obtrusive and therefore not unplea- 
sant appositeness, the ‘‘ Undine’’ of De La Motte 
Fouqué is the best, and undoubtedly a very re- 
markable specimen. 

The obvious causes, however, which have pre- 


ject it fulfils, by the impression it makes, than by 








vented Mr. Hawthorne’s popularity, do not suffice 
to condemn him in the eyes of the few who be- 
long properly to books, and to whom books, per- 
haps, do not quite so properly belong. These 
few estimate an author, not as do the public, alto- 
gether by what he does, but in great measure— 
indeed, even in the greatest measure—by what 
he evinces a capability of doing. In this view, 
Hawthorne stands among literary people in Ame- 
rica much in the same light as did Coleridge in 
England. The few, also, through a certain warp- 
ing of the taste, which long pondering upon books 
as books merely never fails to induce, are not in 
condition to view the errors of a scholar as errors 
altogether. At any time these gentlemen are 
prone to think the public not right rather than 
an educated author wrong. But the simple truth 
is, that the writer who aims at impressing the 
people, is always wrong when he fails in forcing 
that people to receive the impression. How far 
Mr. Ilawthorne has addressed the people at all, 
is, of course, not a question for me to decide. 
His books afford strong internal evidence of hav- 
ing been written to himself and his particular 
friends alone. 

There has long existed in literature a fatal and 
unfounded prejudice, which it will be the office 
of this age to overthrow—the idea that the mere 
bulk of a work must enter largely into our esti- 
mate of its merit. I do not suppose even the 
weakest of the Quarterly reviewers weak enough 
to maintain that in a book’s size or mass, ab- 
stractly considered, there is anything which espe- 
cially calls for our admiration. A mountain, sim- 
ply through the sensation of physical magnitude 
which it conveys, does, indeed, affect us with a 
sense of the sublime, but we cannot admit any 
such influence in the contemplation even of ‘* The 
Columbiad.’’ The Quarterlies themselves will 
not admit it. And yet, what else are we to un- 
derstand by their continual prating about ‘‘ sus- 
tained effort ?’’ Granted that this sustained effort 
has accomplished an epic—let us then admire the 
effort, (if this be a thing admirable,) but certainly j 
not the epic on the effort’s account. Common 
sense, in the time to come, may possibly insist 
upon measuring a work of art rather by the ob- 


the time it took to fulfil the object, or by the ex- 
tent of ‘* sustained eflort’’ which became neces- 
sary to produce the impression. The fact is, that 
perseverance is one thing and genius quite ano- 
ther; nor can all the transcendentalists in Heath- 
endom confound them. 

Full of its bulky ideas, the last number of the 
‘* North American Review,”’ in what it imagines 
a criticism on Simms, ‘‘ honestly avows that it 
has little opinion of the mere tale ;’’ and the ho- 
nesty of the avowal is in no slight degree guaran- 
tied by the fact that this Review has never yet 
been known to put forth an opinion which was 
not a very little one indeed. 
The tale proper affords the fairest field which 
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can be afforded by the wide domains of mere 
prose, for the exercise of the highest genius. 
Were I bidden to say how this genius could be 
most advantageously employed for the best dis- 
play of its powers, I should answer, without hesi- 
tation, ‘‘in the composition of a rhymed poem 
not to exceed in length what might be perused in 
an hour.’’ Within this limit alone can the no- 
blest order of poetry exist. I have discussed this 
topic elsewhere, and need here repeat only that 
the phrase ‘‘a long poem’’ embodies a paradox. 
A poem must intensely excite. Excitement is its 
province, its essentiality. Its value is in the ratio 
of its (elevating) excitement. But all excitement 
is, from a psychal necessity, transient. It can- 
not be sustained through a poem of great length. 
In the course of an hour’s reading, at most, it 
flags, fails; and then the poem is, in effect, no 
longer such. Men admire, but are wearied with 
the *‘ Paradise Lost ;’’ for platitude follows plati- 
tude, inevitably, at regular interspaces, (the de- 


} 


pressions between the waves of excitement,) until 
the poem, (which, properly considered, is but a 


succession of brief poems,) having been brought 
to an end, we discover that the sums of our plea- 
sure and of displeasure have been very nearly 
equal. The absolute, ultimate or aggregate effect 


of any epic under the sun is, for these reasons, a 


nullity. ‘‘ The Iliad,” in its form of epic, has 
but an imaginary existence; granting it real, 





however, I can only say of it that it is based on a 
primitive sense of Art. Of the modern epic no- 
thing can be so well said as that it is a blindfold 
imitation of a ‘‘come-by-chance.’”’ By and by 
if 


these propositions will be understood as self-evi- 


dent, and in the meantime will not be essentially 
damaged as truths by being gencrally condemned 
as falsities. 

A poem too brief, on the other hand, may pro- 
duce a sharp or vivid, but never a profound or 
enduring impression. Without a certain conti- 
nuity, Wi hout a certain duration or reé petition ol 
the cause, the soul is seldom moved to the effect. 
There must be the dropping of the water on the 


rock. ‘There must be the pressing steadily down 
of the stamp upon the wax. De Beranger has 
wrought brilliant things, pungent and spirit-stir- 
ring, but most of them are too immassive to have 
momentum, and, as so many feathers of fancy, have 
been blown aloft only to be whistled down the 
wind. Brevity, indeed, may degenerate into epi- 
grammatism, but this danger does not prevent ex- 
treme length from being the one unpardonable sin. 

Were I called upon, however, to designate that 
class of composition which, next to such a poem 
as I have suggested, should best fulfil the de- 
mands and serve the purposes of ambitious ge- 
nius, should offer it the most advantageous field 


of exertion, and afford it the fairest opportunity ol 


display, I should speak at once of the brief pro 
tale. History, philosophy, and other matters of 
that kind, we leave out of the question, of course. 
Of course, I say, and in spite of the graybeards. 


? 


These graver topics, to the end of time, will be 
best illustrated by what a discriminating world, 
turning up its nose at the drab pamphlets, has 
agreed to understand as talent. The ordinary 
novel is objectionable, from its length, for rea- 
sons analogous to those which render length ob- 
jectionable in the poem. As the novel cannot be 
read at one sitting, it cannot avail itself of the 
immense benefit of totality. Worldly interests, 
intervening during the pauses of perusal, modify, 
counteract and annul the impressions intended. 
But simple cessation in reading would, of itself, 
be sufficient to destroy the true unity. In the 
brief tale, however, the author is enabled to 
carry out his full design without interruption. 
During the hour of perusal, the soul of the reader 
is at the writer’s control. 

A skillful artist has constructed a tale. He 
has not fashioned his thoughts to accommodate 
his incidents, but having deliberately conceived a 
certain single effect to be wrought, he then in- 
vents such incidents, he then combines such 
events, and discusses them in such tone as may 
best serve him in establishing this preconceived 
effect. If his very first sentence tend not to the 
outbringing of this effect, then in his very first 
step has he committed a blunder. In the whole 
composition there should be no word written of 
which the tendency, direct or indirect, is not to 
the one pre-established design. And by such 
means, with such care and skill, a picture is at 
length painted which leaves in the mind of him 
who contemplates it with a kindred art, a sense 
of the fullest satisfaction. The idea of the tale, 
its thesis, has been presented unblemished, be- 
cause undisturbed—an end absolutely demanded, 


yet, in the novel, altogether unattainable. 

Of skillfully-constructed tales—I speak now 
without reference to other points, some of them 
more importent than construction—there are very 
few American specimens. I am acquainted with 
no better one, upon the whole, than the ‘*‘ Mur- 
der Will Out’’ of Mr. Simms, and this has some 


slaring defects. The Tales of a Traveler,’’ 
by Irving, are graceful and impressive narratives 
V! 


—‘* The Young Italian’’ is especially good—but 


there is not one of the series which can be com- 


, 
mended as a whole. 


In many of them the inte- 
rest is subdivided and frittered away, and their 
conclusions are insufliciently climacic. In the 
higher requisites of composition, John Neal's 
magazine stories excel—I mean in vigor of 
thought, picturesque combination of incident, and 
so forth—but they ramble too much, and inva- 
riably break down just before coming to an end, 
as if the writer had received a sudden and irre- 
sistible summons to dinner, and thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to make a finish of his story 
before going. One of the happiest and best- 
sustained tales I have seen, is ‘‘ Jack Long; 
or, The Shot in the Eye,’’ by Charles W. Web- 
ber, the assistant editor of Mr. Colton’s ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Review.”’ But in general skill of construc- 
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tion, the tales of Willis, I think, surpass those of 
any American writer—with the exception of Mr. 
Hawthorne. 

I must defer to the better opportunity of a vo- 
lume now in hand, a full discussion of his indi- 
vidual pieces, and hasten to conclude this paper 
with a summary of his merits and demerits. 

He is peculiar and not original—unless in those 
detailed fancies and detached thoughts which his 
want of general originality will deprive of the ap- 
preciation due to them, in preventing them for- 
ever reaching the public eye. He is infinitely too 
fond of allegory, and can never hope for popu- 
larity so long as he persists in it. This he will 
not do, for allegory is at war with the whole tone 
of his nature, which disports itself never so well 
as when escaping from the mysticism of his Good- 
man Browns and White Old Maids into the 
hearty, genial, but still Indian-summer sunshine 
of his Wakefields and Little Annie’s Rambles. 





; 

Indeed, Ais spirit of ‘‘ metaphor run-mad”’ is 
’ clearly imbibed from the phalanx and phalanstery 
atmosphere in which he has been so long strug- 
} gling for breath. He has not half the material 
$ for the exclusiveness of authorship that he pos- 
; sesses for its universality. He has the purest 
} style, the finest taste, the most available scholar- 
} ship, the most delicate humor, the most touching 


pathos, the most radiant imagination, the most 
consummate ingenuity; and with these varied 
good qualities he has done well as a mystic. But 
is there any one of these qualities which should 
} prevent his doing doubly as well in a career of 
honest, upright, sensible, prehensible and com- 
prehensible things? Let him mend his pen, get 
a bottle of visible ink, come out from the Old 
Manse, cut Mr. Alcott, hang (if possible) the edi- 
$ tor of ‘‘ The Dial,’’ and throw out of the window 
} to the pigs all his odd numbers of ‘‘ The North 


, 


American Review.’ 





TO A CAMELLIA JAPONICA. 


BY ISABELLA LELAND. 


My beautiful Japonica, thou hast been kindly nurs’d, 

And soon thy rosy petals from their calyx green will 
burst; 

For from each little nook they peep, and, like a summer 
rose, 

Their radiant hues will gladden us in this cold month of 


snows. 


My lovely flower! month after month have I watched 
patiently 

The first faint streak of crimson on thy opening buds to 
see— 

For though a /ittle plant, thou art to me a treasured thing; 


The memory of joyous days thou unto me dost bring. 


My petted flower! a dear one’s gift, an earliest gift wert 
thou, 


Ere scarce a melancholy thought had flitted o’er my 


brow ; 

My heart was all so full of hope, of mirth and laughter 
wild, 

I hardly deemed that I had ceased to be a wayward 


child. 


Oh! ‘tis a blessed thing that we the future cannot know, 

The future, that oft bringeth joy, yet oftener bringeth 
woe, 

For could its teeming pages unto us unsealéd be, 

How very few of us could own a heart from sorrow 
free. 


My beautiful Japonica! thou art a peerless one, 

With thy glowing leaves just waiting for the warm 
glance of the sun, 

Then wilt thou burst upon us in thy gorgeous array, 

And yet thou canst not win a smile from me, bright one, 
to-day. 


Thou standest in the window seat, in all thy beauty rare, 
Yet my thoughts keep wandering from thee to him who 
placed thee there ; 


} My own true friend—the dearest one this heart hath 


ever known— 
} Oh! even now methinks I hear his ever pleasant tone. 
; 
} But memory alone may bring that sound unto me now! 
; Inever more may hear his tone, may gaze upon his brow 
That voice which ever unto me hath words of kindness 
given, 

Hath gone to swell the glorious song that seraphs chant 
in heaven. 
} Oh! it doth chill my very heart to know I ne’er may see 
} That noble form, so well beloved save in my memory ! 
? To feel that never may his hand clasp mine within its 
; fold ! 

That hand !—oh! can it be that it hath long in death lain 


5 cold! 


Ah! little reeked, my own dear one, that thou, a fragile 
flower, 

Whose rare and glorious loveliness scarce lasteth but 
an nour, 

Should bloom a thing of beauty, when beyond the deep 
blue wave, 

His sou! had sought its home in heaven—his mortal form 


a grave! 


My beautiful Japonica! oh, thou hast filled my soul 

With thoughts so sorrowful that I my tears may not 
control ; 

For visions of my early hope come flitting one by one, 

Like spring’s sweet blossoms blighted by the mid-day’s 


scorching sun. 


Yet, lovely flower, when thou and all thy beauty are 
forgot, 

Each rosy-tinted leaf of thine a thing remembered not, 

Where brighter flowers that fade not, in a home from 


sorrow free, 
Where parting words are spoken not, my loved one I 
‘ shall see. 
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A NOVEL. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


(Continued from page 203.) 
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Court of the Eastern District of Pennsy!vania.] 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
A SECRET DISCLOSED. 

Tue Cotterells lived in a handsome house, ele- 
gantly and tastefully furnished; and the door was 
opened by a very polite, smart-looking, first-class 
mulatto man. ‘l'heir new visitors found Mrs. Cot- 
terell and her daughter in the drawing-room, en- 
tertaining Misses Milkby and Waterly, who had 
contrived to ascertain the exact time when Mrs. 
Pelham Prideaux was to make her intended visit, 
and they had therefore chosen this morning for 
their own call. These young ladies were chape- 
roned by their respective mothers, who were sis- 
ters, and of the species nearest approaching to 
dumb; being a shade below the unfortunate class 
of biped mutes, for they had no comprehension in 
their faces, and you could not even talk to them 
with your fingers 

The Cotterells were women of the most pre- 
possessing appearance and manners, and dressed 

: 


} 


with such taste as to improve the large share ol 
personal beauty possessed by both. Amelia Cot- 
terell placed herself beside Sophia Fayland, and 
commenced with her a pleasant and animated con- 
vers ition, occasionally a Idressing Miss« s Wat rly 
and Milkby, till she found that their whole atten- 
tion was riveted on Mrs. Prideaux, who, as usual, 
said or did nothing particular. Mrs. Cotterell 
talked to the matrons, and at times vainly endea- 
vored to dig a few words out of the two that sat 


together on fuuteuils, looking stupidity with all 





their mi 


Amelia and Sophia at once understood eac!l 


h 
other. Friendship at first sight (unlike love at first 
sight) is rarely felt except where there is congeni- 
ality of mind, if not of heart. In a quarter of an 
hour our two young ladies seemed to have been 
acquainted for years. 

Several other visitors came in. Mrs. Prideaux 
rose to depart; Mrs. Derrington did the same; and 
Sophia took a reluctant leave of her new friend, 
with whom she would gladly have stayed all day. 

The Misses Milkby and Waterly had to remain 
even after the exit of Mrs. Prideaux; for their 
mammas (like most people that are dull and tire- 
some @ outrance) always made immensely long 


22° 


4 


visitations, having a rooted habit of occupying 
places that (to quote from Dr. Johnson) would b« 
better filled by } 

While returning home in the carriage, Sophia 





became voluble in the praise of Miss Cotterell, 
whose mother also was spoken of approvingly by 
Mrs. Derrington. 

‘* Really’? —said she—‘‘I should never have 
suspected these ladies of parvenueism. Every- 
thing about them appears perfectly well; and they 
seem as if they had all their lives been accustomed 
to a certain style, which is seldom thoroughly un- 
derstood by persons who are not ‘to the manner 
born.? I can truly say that I perceive neither in 
the least 


their establishment, nor in themselves, 


want of that indescri 





bable air of something that 
Miss Rodwell talks about, and that she asserts is 
only to be found among people of birth.’’ 

‘*T hate that expression’? —said Sophia, warmly. 
Miss Rodwell is enough to sicken one of people 


of birth. It was her prevailing topic last evening 


at Mrs. Hautonberg’s.’’ 

‘*Sophia! Sophia!’’—said Mrs. Derrington, 
treading significantly on the young lady’s foot— 
‘*vou know not what you are talking about.’’ 

** Miss Rodwell does not’’—persisted Sophia— 
‘‘ with her incessant nonsense about an indescriba- 
ble air of nothing, for such it must be, if imper- 
ceptible to eye, ear or understanding.”’ 

‘*My dear Mrs. Prideaux’’—said Mrs. Der- 

ington—‘‘I hope you will excuse poor dear So- 
phy. She is a mere child of nature, quite new to 
any world except a very smal! one enclosed within 
the walls of a fortress. When she has seen a 
little more of society, she will change most of her 
ideas, and learn also to express them less freely. 
What is your opinion of the Cotterells ?’’ 

‘*T have called on them’’—replied the great 
lady. ‘‘ Of course I believed them to be visit- 





al,| ” 
able. 
‘* And are they not ?’’—inquired Mrs. Derring- 


ton, anxiously. 
‘IT see no objection to them’ 
2) 


’ 


—was the re- 
joinder. 

Mrs. Derrington resolved on being very inti- 
mate with the Cotterells. 

Mrs. Prideaux, having set down her companions 
at their residence, took leave, and drove to her own. 
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‘* What sort of a young lady is Miss Prideaux ?’’ 
—inquired Sophia. 

‘* A pattern for you’’—was the reply of her aunt. 

Sophia was answered. Miss Prideaux being ab- 
sent on a visit to Philadelphia, she had not yet 
seen her. 

Mrs. Derrington sent the Cotterells an invitation 
to her morning-receptions, and they came to the 
next, 
Mrs. Derrington, had been prevailed on to grace 
this one with her presence ; and the intended honor 
and glory having been privately spread round 
among the persons whose presence was particu- 
larly desirable, the reception was unusually full. 

On the following morning Sophia went, by in- 
vitation, to spend the day with Amelia Cotterell, 
and found it a day of delight. In the afternoon 
came Percival Grafion, who was evidently a daily 


visitor; and in whom even the unpractised eyes of 


Sophia Fayland discovered a lover of her new 
friend, and a confirmation of the reports to that 
effect. Yet what young lady of sixteen, living at 
a military post, can be unpractised in the usual 
We retract the word. But 


she saw a great difference in the manner of receiv- 


signs of admiration. 
ing the admirer. Sophia expected to see Amelia 
blush, and sparkle, and look fluttered, and speak 
not quite naturally; according to the custom of her 
young friends at the fort when they saw the lieu- 
tenants. But Miss Cotterell continued just as 
usual; received Mr. Grafion without the least em- 
barrassment or agitation; talked to him with per- 
fect ease, and not to him alone. Sophia resolved 
to profit by the lesson. ‘‘In future’’—thought 
she to herselfi—‘‘ when Captain Camplin comes to 
see me, I will not behave like Charlotte Otley and 
Lucy Lester, whenever they are visited by Mr. 
Marden or Mr. Milford. 
and easy to him, as Miss Cotterell is to her lover 


I will be quite as calm 


—if I can.’ 

The Cotterells were soon afloat on the full tide 
of fashion. They were invited to ‘‘all the par- 
ties’’—including a large one at Mrs. Derrington’s. 
Mrs. Prideaux (who was too great for parties) had 
them at her very select reunions, which they found 
extremely dull. 

Percival Grafton was almost everywhere seen 
with them; and report said that he was engaged 
to Amelia Cotterell. To her this report was only 
hinted; when the hints were slight she did not 
take them; when palpable, she always made some 
reply that prevented their repetition. Percival, 
on his part, answered these allusions by an infer- 
ence that he was not yet so happy. 

‘* Sophy’’—said Mrs. Derrington to her niece— 
“you are so much with Amelia Cotterell that 
every one supposes you must be in her confidence. 
Therefore I am continually asked if Percival Graf- 
ton is not her accepted lover. For several months 
past he has talked of visiting Europe. But we 
hear nothing of that now.’’ 

‘* That he admires her beyond all other women 
is plain enough”’—replied Sophia—‘‘ but I have no 





Mrs. Prideaux, by the earnest solicitation of 
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reason to think he is her accepted lover. They 
never sit on sofas together, and talk in low voices 
to each other. Whenever I have entered the par- 
lor and found them alone, they were seated on 
chairs, and conversing in their usual tone, and by 
no means on love topics. Neither does she show 
off her accomplishments, or talk ultra sense when- 


ever he is present.” 
**That shows her policy’’—said Mrs. Derring- 


ton. ‘‘ No man was ever won by a girl’s talking 
sense to him. The contrary is far better.’’ 
‘*Well, then’”?—pursued Sophia—‘‘I have 


never heard Amelia talk foolishly to Mr. Grafton, 
or to any one else. She is always perfectly natu- 
ral. She neither looks in his face all the time, as 
Charlotte Otley does in Mr. Marden’s, nor fixes 
her eyes on the ground, like Lucy Lester if Mr. 
Milford only speaks a word to her. When she 
sings a duet with Percival Grafton, her voice does 
not tremble. When he reads poetry to her, she 
seems to hear only the poet. She does not praise 
everything that he praises; and condemn all that 
he condemns; and assent to all that he suggests. 
For instance, she never agrees with him on the 
subject of music; and he tries in vain to make her 
like Italian. Also with regard to painting, he pre- 
fers the old masters, and she the artists of our own 
time. He doats on Carlyle; and she says Carlyle 
requires a translator to put him into good English. 
He cannot imbue her with his enthusiasm for Ger- 
man literature; and he never can persuade her to 
He cannot convince her that Europe is far 
She is, indeed, the most 
truly American girl that I have ever known. How 
my father would delight in hearing her talk. And 
Captain Camplin, too—at least, the captain would 
Then, above all, 


waliz. 
superior to America. 


be pleased with her patriotism. 
she never seems the least annoyed at my presence 
when Mr. Grafton is with her. She never seems 
to regard me as Madame de Trop. Neither has 
her mother a way of quitting the room, as a hint 
that they ought to be left alone.” 

‘** Very unlike Mrs. Milkby and Mrs. Waterly”’ 
—remarked Mrs. Derrington. ‘* They always 
leave their daughters a clear field, and make their 
exit as soon as a gentleman makes his entrance.’? 

‘Tf they sat there all the while it would cause 
no difference and be no restraint’’—remarked So- 
phia. ‘*‘Any man might propose before their faces, 
and they would give no sign of either seeing or 
hearing. However, I think it will be a very long 
time before either of their daughters is likely to 
receive an offer.’’ 

‘*You are mistaken, Sophy. No girls marry 
off better than such as Miss Milkby and Miss 
Waterly. You know Miss Whelmerdown, with 
her overpowering vivacity, and her torrent of talk ?’’ 

‘“*T always see her surrounded by beaux.”’ 

** So she is—but beaux are not lovers, or even 
admirers. Depend on it, the two insipid cousins 
will go off much better than Kate Whelmerdown. 
I doubt, indeed, if any man will ever think of her 
as a wife.”’ 
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It was true that Percival Grafton seemed to find 
no happiness but in the society of Amelia Cotterell. 
Yet nothing could be more delicate than his atien- 
tions, and nothing more delicate than her manner 
of receiving them. 

His parents were not living. His sisters were 
married and settled in distant parts of the Union. 
His share of his father’s property would have 
enabled him to live respectably, even without a 
profession, for he had no vices. But few young 
Americans are satisfied to live idly, even if re- 
spectably; and Percival Grafton was a good 
speaker, and knew that he had talent enough to 
make a figure at the bar. 

When his friend Rossmore rallied him on his 
devotion to Miss Cotterell, and inquired why he 
delayed addressing her explicitly, Grafton replied 
that he waited till he was certain of having awaken- 
ed an interest in her heart which would at once in- 
sure the acceptance of his proposal. 

** All I have seen and known of Amelia Cot- 
terell”’—said Rossmore—‘‘ leads me to infer that 
she is a girl of too much delicacy, refinement and 
dignity, to bestow her heart before it is asked, or 
to allow herself to believe in the depth or reality 
of a passion that so long holds back from declaring 
itself.’’ 

‘* Can she not perceive it ???—said Grafton. 

‘*She is not-a woman to act upon hints’’—re- 
plied his friend. ‘‘ Be explicit, and if she does not 
accept you at once, (as very probably she may not,) 
wait awhile till she knows your heart and her own 
still better, and then try your fate again. De- 
pend upon it, Amelia Cotterell will not meet you 
half way. Why should she—young, beautiful, 
talented, admired, and the only child of a rich and 
generous mother ?”? 

‘* And have J nothing to set off against all these 
qualifications of the lady ??°—said Percival Graf- 
ton, proudly. 

** Certainly, you have much’’—replied his friend. 
‘* And people who believe that you are addressing 
Amelia Cotterell, exclaim—‘ What a_ suitable 
match!’ Even Mrs. Pelham Prideaux has pro- 
nounced her fiat in its favor’’-—he added, smil- 
ingly. 

Percival Grafton thought of nothing else during 
a restless night; and before morning he resolved 
on taking Rossmore’s advice. Soon after break- 
fast, he repaired to the mansion of the Cotterells, 
and inquired, as usual, for the ladies. Mrs. Cot- 
terell had gone to spend the day with an old friend 
in the city ; but Amelia came down to him imme- 
diately. She wore a most becoming morning- 
dress, and he thought she had never looked so 
lovely. And she felt a presentiment that the day 
and the hour had come, when Percival Grafton 
would disclose to her the secret of his heart; if se- 
cret it could be called. 

And so he did—and in tones the most earnest 
and impassioned. 

Amelia withdrew her hand, and changed her 
place to one directly opposite her lover; the color 
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suffusing her cheeks, and mounting even to her 
temples. She made an attempt to speak; but 
hesitated, and seemed unable to articulate a word. 

‘*How am [ to interpret this silence ?”?—said 
Grafton. ‘‘ May I indeed hope that a day will 
come when I can call you my Amelia?” 

She rallied. Her face resumed its natural tint. 
She raised her eyes till they met those of Perci- 
val, and said—‘‘ Before I can reply—before I ought 
to reply, you must hear the disclosure of a secret. 
I am not the daughter of Mrs. Cotterell.” 

He looked much astonished, and at length ex- 
claimed—*‘‘ And who, then, Amelia, are your pa- 
rents ?”? 

‘* My parents are people in humble life. Star 
not! My father is a country innkeeper. His 
name is Hans [lelfenstein. He and my mother 
are both of German birth.’’ 

She fixed her eyes upon Grafton’s; and his low- 
ered beneath her glance. His cheek turned pale, 
and his lips trembled, as he said—‘‘ Are your pa- 
rents living ?”’ 

‘*They are’’—she replied. ‘‘ And I have bro- 
thers and sisters.” 

“Oh, Amelia!’’—he exclaimed, covering his 
face with his hands, which he withdrew after a 
moment’s reflection. 

She continued, in a voice that tried in vain to be 
firm—-‘‘ This secret was only confided to me last 
week, on the day [ attained my eighteenth year. 
Till then, I had been carefully brought up in the 
belief that I was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cotterell. My more than mother then acquainted 
me with the truth; giving me permission to relate 
it, when addressed by a man that—that I regarded 
favorably.’’ 

The eyes of Percival sparkled with delight at 
this implied avowal of her feelings towards him- 
self. He caught her hand, and pressed it to his 
lips. 

‘* And now’’—said Amelia—‘‘ endeavor to listen 
calmly to my little narration, which I will relate 
as concisely as I can.”’ 

We will not recount her story in her own words, 
for she spoke too modestly of herself, and gave but 
a mere outline of the facts. The particulars were 
as follows :— 

Mr. and Mrs. Cotterell were happy in each 
other, and fortunate in the acquisition and enjoy- 
ment of considerable wealth; but children were 
wanting to complete their felicity. They had but 
few relations, and those were distant, and settled 
in distant places. Mr. Cotterell was originally from 
the west, and being about to pass some years in 
New Orleans, they were on a visit to his old 
neighborhood on the Ohio, and staying at the 
house of one of his old friends. In a corner of the 
fine farm of Mr. Milwood, and directly on the 
road, stood a small log hut, that was allowed to 
remain there as being the first habitation of the 
first settler of the place. At this time it was in- 
habited (rent free) by a German family, who, hav- 
ing been seven years in our country, had learnt 
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Hans Helfenstein and his wife had 
They 
out their time, and had now set up on their own 
The man had been hired by Mr. Mil- 


r " 


wood as a farm-laborer 


the language. 


come over as fre demp lmners. had served 


account. 
His wife performed days’ 
Milwood, when additional assist- 


ance was wanted in the house; and of evenings 


works for Mrs 


knit yarn stockings for sale. They had five chil- 
dren, the youngest of whom was a little girl named 


Amelia. 


ter who came on an errand to Mr. Milwood’s 


She one day accompanied an elder sis- 


house. Mrs. Cotterell took a fancy to the child, 
1 


who was then only two years old. So also did 


her husband, who, like was exceedingly 





fond of children. Next y stopped in at the 
i 
" 
d 


log hut to shelter themselves from a sudden show 
1 just 
so many ‘ 


so feed,’’ and that his children were all too young 





er, and heard the father, who ha come in 


nouths 


from work, lament that he had 


” , 


to be ‘‘ worth their victuals Elis wife also com- 


plained; and said that so much of her time was 


f } 


occupied in taking care of the family, that she had 


now no leisure to earn a penny for herself. 


1 


M Cotterell said to nis 


On their way home, Mr. 


wife—‘‘ Suppose we relieve this man of one of his 


mouths, and feed it oursel 
** You mean to 


propose our taking charge of that 
pretty little girl, his youngest child ?’”’—was her 


prompt reply. 


“ Exactly so’”’—answered her husband. ‘I am 


certain that, under your care, this cottag 
ter may be converted into a young lady. 
really do want something more to love.’’ 

‘*We do, 
am absolutely pining for a pet.’ 

On the following d 
little Amelia was menti 


the intimat 


r’s daugh- 


And we 


indeed’’—said Mrs. 


ay the desire of adopting 
ned to her parents, who 
at first received mm with surprise ar d 
But, on further consideration, they were 


hild should be placed in so 


pleasure. 
not satisfied that their « 


desirable a situation, and brought up in the enjoy- 
ment of all that kindness and wealth could bestow, 
without themselves deriving some benefit from it. 
And Hans Helfenstein informed Mr. Cotterell, 
that as he looked forward to the 
} 


time when this 
child, like his others, might become useful or pro- 
fitable to him, he could not consent to give her 
And th 
she must be paid for the feelings w 
would part from little Amelia. As the feelings 
paid for could not be very deep, 


away for nothing. mother declared that 


ith which she 


that were to be 
and as it was evident that the father thought only 
of making money out of his child, Mr. Cotterell 
wisely stipulated that if he allowed them a compen- 
sation for her, or, in plain terms, bought her of her 
parents, the Helfenstein family were to give her 
up entirely ; and no interference on their part was 
hereafier to be offered or permitted. They were 
to resign all interest in the little Amelia to her new 
h Mr. and Mrs. Cotterell promised 


parents, for suc 
to prove themselves. None of her family were to 
see her again, but they were to hear of her at 


every payment of the annuity which Mr. Cotterell 
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consented to allow them as the price of her daugh- 
These conditions 


ter, and ofiener if necessary. 
may seem hard; but it is borne out by all expe- 


rience, that th 





» happiness of an adopted daughter 





and that of her benefactors is always compromised 





by communication with her real parents, as their 
jealousy of her affection usually far surpasses their 
gratitude for the improvement in her lot, and the 
kindness bestowed on her. If her parents are low 
and sordid people, (as was the case in this instance,) 
there is no fear of their grieving much at the sepa- 
ration. 

To make all safe, writings were drawn up, and 
duly witnessed and signed; 
with Hans Helfenstein, the other retained by Mr. 


ll, who pledged himself to bring up Amelia 


one copy being left 


rhter, and as such to 





in every respect as his dau 
| The an- 


ave her a large 


share of his property 
nuity settled on her parents was to cease if they 
mpted to hold any communication with her. 
She was to take the name of Cotterell; and the 
history of her origin to be allowed to die away, 
without any revival of it by her own family. 
All being arranged, the little girl was taken at 
once from her home; Mrs. Cotterell fearing that 
the parents might regret their bargain, and finally 
refuse, on any terms, to give up their child. 
They 


froid ; the father remarking that 


bore the separation 


fear was groundless. 


with great sang 





about one child when they 


had so many left; and that it was easier to part 





with Amelia than with any of the others ; she being 
so little that as yet they had ‘‘ got no good out of 
her.’’ The mother’s last words were a desire that 


Mrs. Cottere!l would give the child a white frock, 


and a gold neck-chain, as speedily as possible. 
The oldest of her sisters cried at the parting; and 


by the second that she would now 





trouble of washing and dressing 


melia, and putting her to bed. ‘The boys stared 


I'he young Amelia soon took her place in the 
I 


} 


i 


1earts of her new parents, for she was a beautiful 
and all traces of her origin 
were soon obliterated, by her being tak 


and engaging child; 


en at once 


down to New Orleans, where lucrative 


a very 
business detained Mr. Cotterell for several years. 
When they finally settled in New York, it was 
supposed, of course, that the little girl, who called 
them father and mother, was their own child; and 
on 
lhe 


annuity was punctually paid, and was of great 


she had no recollection of any other parents. 


assistance to the industrious and thrifty Helfen- 
. who were soon enabled to rent some land 
for themselves; and afterwards they bought a 
small farm with a large old house on it, which they 
converted into what some persons call an inn, and 


steins 


others a tavern. 

In the mean-time Amelia was flourishing and 
expanding into beauty and intelligence of no com- 
There was nothing German, either in 
her face or figure. Her mother, a peasant-girl 
from the Tyrol, had in early youth been singu- 


mon sort. 








as 


and 
om- 
r in 
girl 


gu- 
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larly handsome ; and boasted of her grandparents 
having come from the Italian side of the frontier. 

Amelia, with downcast eyes, gave Percival 
Grafton a synopsis of the foregoing narration. 
When she had finished, his silence induced her to 
glance at his countenance, and she saw that it was 
much disturbed, and fancied she beheld a struggle 
between love and pride. She generously de- 
termined to break off the conference, and let him 
have time to deliberate. ‘‘ And now,”—said she 
—‘‘that I have put you confidentially in posses- 
sion of my true history, I will say no more. It 
were best you should take your leave for the pre- 
sent. We will see each other again.”’ 

‘*Oh! Amelia!’"—he exclaimed—‘‘ why have 
you told me all this ?”’ 

** Could I in honor conceal it from you ?’’—was 
her reply. 

‘* You say it is still a secret ?”’ 

‘*It is—but like most secrets, some unforeseen 
circumstances may bring it out.’ 

‘*‘And it may be publicly known that you are 
the daughter of—of——”’ 

‘“‘A tavern keeper’’—was her courageous reply 
—‘‘for that my father certainly is—a truth which 
I shall never deny. A country tavern-keeper.”’ 

He struck his forehead, and traversed the room 
in agony. Amelia made an attempt to leave him. 
He caught her dress—‘‘Stay—stay’’—he ex- 
Amelia, I 
love you more than ever—I do by all that is 
sacred.,”’ 


claimed—*‘ stay but one moment. 


‘*[ have not the vanity to suppose you love me 
for myself alone’’—replied Amelia—‘‘I see that 
you cannot.”’ 

The clock now struck. ‘‘ Amelia’’—said he, 
mourntully—‘‘how short a time has sufficed to 
destroy my happiness. When that clock struck 
last, all was bright before me.”’ 

“All is dark then, now’’—was her answer—‘‘ I 
understand you. ‘The daughter of Hans Helfen- 
stein, landlord of the Buck, can never be the wife 
of Percival Grafion.’’ 

He made no reply—Amelia released her dress 
from his grasp, and left the room. Hastening to 
her chamber, she threw herself on an ottoman, 
and when she heard him depart, and the door 
closed after him, she gave vent to her feelings in 
a flood of tears. 

She remained all day in her room; restless, 
unhappy, and trying in vain to occupy herself with 
her needle, or a book. Her sewing went wrong, 
and she comprehended nothing of what she read. 
She gave herself up to the indulgence of her suf- 
ferings from wounded pride, and disappointed affec- 
tion; and she wept herself into a headache. Siill 
she cherished a latent hope that Grafton’s best 
feelings would eventually triumph. She knew that 
he loved her; and she felt how easily he cou!d 
make his peace with her, if atonement was speed- 
ily offered. 

On returning home towards evening, Mrs. Cot- 
terell found her with pale cheeks and heavy eyes, 


and prescribed for her headache various remedies, 
which Amelia gratified her mother by trying; but 
at last was obliged to say that she feared she could 
obtain no relief except from repose. Mrs. Cotterell 
then left her to herself, and she went to bed for 
the night. 

Having scarcely slept at all, Amelia looked very 
pale next morning, and her headache continued ; 
and no visitors were admitted that day. But on 
every ring at the door, she could not refrain from 
starting, and raising her head, expecting either 
Grafton himself, or a billet from him. Neither 
came. 

After dinner Mrs. Cotterell took up the evening 
paper, and with an exclamation of surprise read 
the name of Percival Grafton in the list of pas- 
sengers that had sailed that morning for France in 
the Havre packet. Amelia did not faint, but she 
was so near it, that Mrs. Cotterell threw down the 
paper, and ran to her assistance. As soon as she 
was able to speak, she threw herself into her mo- 
ther’s arms, and told her all, in a few broken 
words. There wasa pause; Mrs. Cotterell being 
too indignant to speak. 

‘* And now’’—continued Amelia—‘‘I have no- 
thing more to do than to endeavor, with all the 
resolution I possess, to expel him from my heart, 
and my memory as soon as possible. I am sadly, 
deeply disappointed in him. But I think I can 
nerve myself to bear it. Certainly I will try.” 

‘*Ts he worth a single tear ?”’—said Mrs. Cotte- 
rell.—‘‘ Dearest Amelia, be true to yourself.’’ 

‘¢ At least, he is not mercenary’’—said Amelia. 

Her mother kissed her affectionately, and replied 
— Strong, indeed, must be the pride, the absurd, 
the senseless, the un-American pride, that could 
overrule the manifold temptations of beauty, re- 
fiaement, mind, heart, and wealth, all united in 
mv darling Amelia. But grieve not, my beloved 
girl. It is well he showed himself in time. You 
never could have been happy with Percival Graf- 
ton.”’ 

‘* My dearest mother, we will speak of him no 
more’’—said Amelia. 

On the following day our heroine sent for Sophia 
Fayland, to spend the day with her. But not even 
to her loved young friend did she give the slightest 
hint of any thing that had passed between Grafton 
and herself at their last interview. Sophia had 
learnt his departure from the papers; but though 
she wondered much, she had too much delicacy 
to make any remark upon it to Amelia, (who, she 
saw, was not in her usual spirits), far less, to 
inquire the cause. 

On leaving the house of Mrs. Cotterell, Percival 
Grafton strolled mechanically into his office ; and 
there found a note from Rossmore, apprising him 
that he had unexpectedly been obliged to depart 
for the south on particular business, and should be 
absent two or three months. Grafton felt his 
friend’s absence a relief; for he knew that when- 
ever they met, Rossmore would inquire how his 
suit prospered with Miss Cotterell ; and that, if he 








disclosed to him the truth, he would, in all proba- 
bility, warmly condemn his conduct, and reproach 
him with having thrown away a pearl of priceless 
value. 

After tumbling over some law papers without 
knowing a word of their contents, Percival Graf- 


vy, went out, and uncon- 





ton, restless and unhay 
sciously wandered down to the Battery. There 
he saw a ship departing for Europe. This brought 
to his remembrance that, before he knew Amelia 
Cotterell, he had planned a visit to France and 
other parts of the Transatlantic world. To fly 
from the probability of meeting her again, seemed 


now the most desirable course he could think of; 





for his pride revolted from idea of returning 


to conciliate Amelia, and to offer his hand to 


the daughter of an emigrant tavern-keeper—he 


} 


whose family had for three generations belonged 
to the aristocracy of New York, and had ke pt that 
glory untarnished by marrying only among their 
compeers of the first circ! 

His resolution was taken after but little delibe- 
ration ; and Percival Gratton hastened immediately 
to engage his passage in a packet-ship that was to 
sail next morning for Havre, and to make all ne- 
cessary arrangements for his abrupt departure. 

He.commenced his voyage in the hope that as 
time and distance increased, and as new scenes 
and new people came before him, he should cease 
to think deeply and remorsefully of Amelia Cotte- 
rell. And he trusted that as the days wore on, 


he should lose the ‘‘ compunctious visitings,’’ and 
misgivings as to the rationality of his conduct, 


which haunted him incessantly, long after the 


shores of his country and hers had faded from the 
ocean horizon 


Let it not be supposed that the sudden departure 
| 


of the elegant and admired Percival Graften, the 


undoubted lover of the also elegant and admired 
Amelia Cotterell, could take place without excit- 
ing much surprise and many conjectures, and, of 


course, numerous false and idle reports. Some 





persons went so far as to question Sophia l’ayl: 
like Harry Percy's wile, 
} lid t know oa And 
} 


‘could not utter what she did no 
for a similar reason her aunt Mrs. Derrington was 


but that young lady, 


applied to in vain. 
During the nine days that are usually allowed 


for working off the wonder consequent to any re- 


markable event in what is called the world, all 


manner of absurd and groundless stories were 


circulated on this occasion. Morning-receptions, 
whether well or ill, attended; soirees thin or 
crowded ; parties select or mixed; and even dress- 
makers’ fitting-rooms all teemed with discus- 
sions concerning the probable or possible state of 
affairs between Mr. Grafton and Miss Cotterell. 
And yet nothing was certain, except that he had 
actually gone somewhere. Many had seen him 
embark in the Havre packet, though some had 
witnessed his departure in a ship that sailed the 


same day for England; a proof that newspapers 


are not to be believed, and that their lists of pas- 
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sengers are full of mistakes. Nay, some contend- 
ed that he had only gone to Boston, a gentleman 
having been told so by a gentleman that saw Per- 
cival Grafton at the Tremont Hotel. A few be- 
lieved him to be still in the city of New York, 
and wondered that so much nonsense should be 
talked about him. 

For instance—at Mrs. Hautonberg’s soirée, the 
amiable Mrs. Honey wood was perfectly sure Mr. 
Grafton was still in town. For though he really 
did sail in the ship for Havre, he changed his mind 
before they were outside Sandy Hook, and he had 
landed in the pilot-boat. This a gentleman had 
told her. And a lady had informed her that he 
came back to offer himself to Miss Cottere ll, who 
joyfully accepted him. And that now they were 


both so happy in their recent engagement as to 


have lost all inclination to mix with the world 
around them, the y being the whole wor!d to each 


other: and this charming seclusion was the reason 
they were no longer seen in society. 

This information was set aside by Miss News- 
ley declaring that Amelia Cotterell had never been 
out so much as during the last and present week. 
That she was to be seen everywhere; and ap- 


peared uncommonly y, though Mr. Grafton had 





positively gone to Europe; that she had visited 


the theatre with a large party on the evening after 


he sailed, and that she had greatly enjoyed the 
piay. 


Miss Frotham asserted that she knew, from 
good authority, Mr. Grafton had only gone to 


Baltimore ; and that he and Mis 


s Cotterell were 
to be married as soon as he returned. ‘This was 
certainly true, for a friend of Miss l’rotham’s em- 
ployed the sister of the mantua- maker that was 
making Amelia Cotterell’s wedding dress. 


‘What is tt—Oh! what ts inquired 


several young ladies, coming closer and listening 
€ re rly 
‘ LL? f am , > phen . 
Wh: ot course, White satin and biond’ ’—an- 
swered Miss Frotham. 
‘ ‘ 41 ” . 1 ity 
.O, Of course, In the case —interposet Vrs, 


‘* A friend of mine saw it herself at 
the dress-maker’s; and it is entire thread lace over 


What are you all talking about ?’?’—joined 
Miss Rodwell—‘‘ I know, from the best authority, 
rone to Europe, and that t 
entirely broken off. She fell in love with Slingsby 


1 with him outrageously. 


that he Aas he match is 

F ysqne, or, at least, flirtec 

So Grafton was justifiably jealous, and properly 
; j 








afflronted, and gave her up. That is the real cause ; 

Slingsby Fysque has hinted as much himself.’’ 
‘“*'The more reason for not believing it”°—ob- 

served Augustina Brockendale. ‘‘Such an absurd 





story is beneath the dignity of contradiction.’’ 
“Okt ” a ace 


—exclaimed Mrr, Brockendale— 


‘* vou are all at the old subject that I have been 
heering of these three months. Somebody refusing 
1 


Percival Grafton—who was it? Miss Cotterell or 
, 


Miss Milkby—Poor fellow '—He drowned himself, 


I am sure I heard something of his 


} ‘ ) 
—duid not ne 
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going on the water, or into the water—which was 
it? My head is so confused, ever since the pros- 
pect of a war with Scotland.’’ 

** Percival Grafton has sailed fur France in the 
last Havre packet’’—said Augustina Brockendale, 
turning to Miss Frotham, and speaking and look- 
ing very positively.—‘‘ The presumption is, that 
he offered himself to Amelia Cotterell, and she 
refused him.” 

** How very strange !’’—said Miss Waterly.— 
‘* She must be delirious.’’ 

‘“*As to Mr. Fysque’’—said Miss Billings— 
**she may as well give up the chase at once—I 
am certain she will never catch him. I have rea- 
sons for what I say.” 

** If she does not get Fysque’’—said Miss Wa- 
terly—‘‘ I wonder, who she will take—may be, 
Highpole or Shortman. She would have hardly 
Riggons or Bass.”? 

‘*Contemptible nonsense !’’—frowned Augus- 
tina Brockendale, turning away indignantly, ‘I 
have no patience to hear any more of it.”’ 

** Sophia Fayland could tell all about it’’—said 
Miss Pryer. 

‘Do you suppose Amelia Cotterell really 
makes a confident of such a chit,’’—exclaimed 
Miss Rodwell—‘‘ even though she has shown so 
little taste as to select her for a friend ?”’ 

‘“*Well, what dfes Mrs. Derringion say ?”— 
persisted Miss Pryer. 
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‘* Mrs. Derrington says nothing; for she has as- 
certained that Mrs. Pelham Prideaux says no- 
thing’’—was the answer of Miss Rodwell. ‘After 
all, who cares ?”’ 

‘*On my word!’’ — exclaimed the vivacious 
and voluble Kate Whelmerdown—‘“ this Grafton 
and Cotterell business is the best joke I ever heard 
in my life—and J’ve got the true version. It was 
Amelia that offered her hand, and Percival that 
declined accepting it. Was not that capital? How 
I laughed when | heard it! A lady to be refused 
by a gentleman—funny, is not it? I should have 
liked to have seen her face when he told her that 
he was already engaged to a young lady who had 
gone Jast month with her family to France, and 
whom he was to follow as soon as he could get 
through an important law-case. I wish I could 
have seen the fair Amelia. How flat she must 
have looked. She has been in fainting fits ever 
since. Can any thing be more ridiculous? What 
fools these very wise young ladies make of them- 
selves.”’ 

‘* Are you certain all this is true ?””—asked Miss 
Rodwell. 

**Certain! Mrs. Cotterell herself entrusted the 
whole story, confidentially, toa friend of hers, who 
related it to a friend of Mary Ballroller, who told 
it tome. I thought I should have died of laugh- 
ing.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Far ina sunny clime an islet lies, 
Like an emerald ‘mid the deep blue sea, 
With gold crowned aloes towering to the skiea, 


W here tropic birds pour forth their minstrelsy, 


And, sporting "mong the flowers, fly to lave 


Their rainbow plumage in the foaming wave. 


There, in that bright, yet lone, secluded spot, 
W here nature reigns all glorious and supreme— 
Where her pure face is seen, and hand hath wrought 
Each del! as lovely as a fairy’s dream— 
Far from their homes and all who held them dear, 


Those gallants spirit lie reposing there. 


With light, elastic step, and buoyant hearts, 
They bade adieu to kindred, friends and home 

And sighed for glory— prized, yet dearly bought, 
A soldier’s prowess, or @ soldier's tomb: 

But ere they reached those scenes of chivalry, 

Death took them hence, an unresisting prey 


No mother’s hand to soothe the burning brow— 
No sister’s love to cheer the wearied soul— 
No loved ones near, but cold and pallid now 
Rose Cottage, S. C. 
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They sleep in death, far from the world’s control 
The sister in her anguish mourns them here— 


The mother’s cherished hopes are buried there! 


No marble tablet marks the sacred spot— 
Nor willow, planted by affection’s hand— 
Nor country’s flag, on whose blue folds are wrought 
The stars and stripes of cur own native land: 
The roaring waves strange anthems chant for them— 
The sea bird shrieks their mournful requiem! 


Its golden chalice hath the cactus filled 

W ith pearly tears the sorrowing mist hath shed 
The whispering sea shell hath kind vigils held, 

And bright flowers flung their incense o’er the dead 
The moon in concert her mild radiance lends, 
And with the orange blossom sweetly blends. 


Are they forgotten? No! no heart so cold, 
That throbs for thee, Columbia, but must spare 
A little place on memory’s scroll of gold, 


For those who lie lone and neglected there 
And let each bosom breathe a heartfelt sigh 
For those who’re left to mourn their destiny ! 


SOPHIA, 











Tue days of chivalry have passed ; the gallant 
and valorous knight has sheathed his sword, laid 
aside his spurs, taken off his cuirass, and the 
deeds of ‘‘ noble daring’’ do not characterize the 
paramour of the nineteenth century. 

Modern gallantry will, therefore, permit us to 


take a calm, impassionate and impartial view of 


female influence. 

We are aware of our inability to wield a pen 
equal to the importance and magnitude of our 
subject. But when we assure the public that the 
effort is made neither for the purpose of being 
applauded, nor becoming conspicuous, we humbly 
hope that the few desultory remarks submitted, 
may pass for facts, and that the writer will not 
be considered as being an adulator or misogynist. 
For while it is his wish to avoid, as much as 
possible, the too frequent error of ascribing ima- 
ginary excellencies to ladies, he desires to do 
them justice, and liberally to contribute his mite 
in bringing before the reader the tremendous in- 
fluence of woman. Oh! for the avoiding of Scylla 
and Charybdis, and a calm smooth sail over the 
ocean of criticism ! 

Every nation of which we have any account, 
that has existed from the most remote period to 
the present time, presents some striking impres- 
sion and important events illustrative of female 
influence. We will instance a few. 

The Greeks were involved in a ten years’ war 
with Troy on account of Helen—the most beau- 
tiful woman of her age. 

The Roman Republic furnishes us with re- 
peated instances, of importance, when female in- 
fluence was powerful and eminently conspicuous. 

It was the injustice done Lucretia by Sextus, 
at the midnight hour, that caused the sires and 
sages of Rome to destroy and raze to oblivion its 
kingly government. 

It was in protecting Virginia from the ruthless 
hand and amorous passions of the disgraceful 
Appius Claudius that blotted from existence the 
Decemvirs. 

On a certain occasion, when Rome was me- 
naced with destruction by the celebrated Co- 
riolanus ; when the cloud of pernicious darkness 
impeded the bright and clear rays of her noon- 
day sun, and threatened to burst in all its fury; 
and when every inhabitant fearfully anticipated 
one common ruin, we have a most salutary and 
effectual example of female influence. The lords 
and people of the city had gone out for the pur- 
pose of trying, by their profound eloquence and 
persuasive reasoning, to get Coriolanus to with- 
draw his army, and leave the town uninjured, 
but all in vain. Finally, after all other expedients 
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had failed, a resort was made to the females of 
the place. Veturia, Coriolanus’ mother, his wife 
Volumnia, and two children, together with many 
matrons, were When Coriolanus saw 
them coming to his camp, he remarked to his 
soldiers that he ‘‘ would not give up or withdraw 
himself and army from taking the city.’’ But 
after all his assertions, firmness, stubbornness, and 
the consideration of the injustice done him by 
banishment, he was prevailed on to do so, by 
this influential delegation of females, even though 
it cost him his own life. The occasion forced 
him to assert, and that very correctly, ‘‘that a 
most elo- 


sent out. 


mother’s tears were the persuasive 
quence.”’ 

The British writers assign one cause, which 
facilitated the entrance of the Saxons into that 
island, viz., the love which Vortigern had for 
Rovina, the daughter of Hengist. 

Edwin, the King of Northumberland, after 
much deliberation and examination, was per- 
suaded, by his wife Ethelbutger, to declare in 
favor of the Christian religion. Also Peada, who 
married the daughter of Osway, after ascending 
the throne of Mercia, was induced to embrace 
Christianity. These are facts, which go to show 
that the fair sex have had the merit of introducing 
the Christian doctrine into all the most consider- 
able kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy—a strong 
evidence on history’s page, and one truly praise- 
worthy, of female influence. 

During the reign of Edward III. of England, 
we have another beautiful example of female in- 
fluence, when his queen, on her knees before 
him, and with tears in her eyes, prevailed on 
him to spare the six heroic burgesses. Let the 
female knee bend the angelic form to the humili- 
ating position of a suppliant; let their delicate 
cheeks be watered with the pure and limpid tear 
of earnestness for the accomplishment of any ob- 
ject, which is in the power of man to grant, and 
it will be granted. 

Queen Elizabeth, who wielded such a memor- 
able scepter for forty-five years on the throne of 
England, is justly entitled to the respect and at- 
tention of all. Her influence, in a national point 
of view, will ever be cherished with emotions of 
patriotism and pride, while those of her intellec- 
tual qualifications remain as a lasting testimony 
of female talent and female worth. 

With this imperfect and hasty sketch of female 
influence in a national and political point of view, 
we will pass briefly to the consideration of some 
of the illustrious few, who have, by their poetical 
works, meliorated the condition of mankind, and 
thrown a brilliancy around the native brightness 
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of their own sex. Among whom are conspicuous 
Baillie, More, and Hemans. 

The vivid imagination, the exquisitely delicate 
taste and gentle heart, which dictated the glowing 
sentiment, and formed the moral stanza of those 
works, cause them to occupy a conspicuous place 
among the libraries of the great, the good, and 
the wise. When ages shall have swept off 
numbers from the stage of action and consigned 
them to the ‘‘ land of the sleepers,’’ the lyre that 
was tuned so charmingly in verses, by those 
whose names I have mentioned, will continue to 
vibrate in the same gentle strains that gave it 
utterance, exerting an influence calm, steady, 
and widening. 

There cannot be a more sublime and powerful 
example cited of female influence on man, than 
that of Eve over Adam in the garden of Eden. 
The goodness of God had placed Adam where 
clear limpid streams flowed gently at his feet— 
over his head were suspended the most delicious 
fruits—around him the ‘‘ vine-clad hills’’ pre- 
sented their beauties—by his side walked grace- 
fully, lovely Eve—the birds of paradise warbled 
notes of peace and tranquillity—the gently breath- 
ing winds proclaimed purity—but alas! 
osity of woman led Eve to pluck and eat the for- 
bidden fruit; and though the express command 
of God rose before Adam, and with the voice of 
Stentor spoke the awful consequences—yet, with 
shame and confusion of face, he acknowledged 
to his Master that ‘‘ she gave me of the fruit, and 
I did eat.’’ How changed all things became in 
an instant! The transparent stream now threw 
up mud and blackness—the enticing fruit lost its 
charms—the blushing flowers withered and died 


the curi- 


—the once soft life-breathing winds now howled 
with destruction and exhaled poison and decay— 
lovely Eve was changed from an immortal to a 
mortal being, and all nature wore the weeds of 
universal, dreary mourning. Let us not indulge 
longer this disobedience and its consequences. 
But let us rather notice the influence of woman 
in general, which, over the habits and destinies 
of man, is so unlimited in its extent and so dur- 
able in its action, that to ensure success in the 
accomplishment of any object is but to obtain 
their sanction. 

It is female influence that nerves the arm 
of the patriot and causes him to protect the 
righis of his country. ’Tis this that buoys up 
and warms to action the cowardly as well as the 
spirited warrior, and causes him to march forth 
fearlessly to fight and defend his liberty. ’Tis this 
that makes the ploughman drive early and late 
his ox, to expose himself, in agricultural pursuits, 
to the intense heat of the parching sun. Think 
it not strange when I tell you that female influ- 
ence causes the aspiring student to trim the mid- 
night lamp, and spend the silence of the night in 
the most intense lucubrations. It broods over 
our classic shades; it hallows the most secret 
inclosures, and, while it wields the sceptre of 
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emperors and worlds, it exercises an influence 
over the minor individual acts of young men— 
apparent in their brushed hair, smoothly tied 
cravats. It shapes, in a great degree, their con- 
duct, and controls their actions. 

Notwithstanding the brevity we intended, we 
cannot but pay that tribute of regard to a mo- 
ther’s influence, which the world acknowledges, 
and which is as boundless as human being, as 
extensive and as durable as the time of man. In 
whatever clime, country, or age fortune may 
place him; wherever removed by distance from 
the land of his nativity, a mother’s influence will 
go with him and remain with him; it will be to 
him like an anchor sure and steadfast. In time 
of penury and want, it will give energy and per- 
severance ; in the hour of adversity, it will be to 
him a healing balm; in temptation to dissipa- 
tion, it will be such a preventive as to cause 
the most thoughtless to reflect upon, and the 
more prudent to resist the allurements of vice. 
Mothers! the intense anxiety for the future wel- 
fare of your children, made known by sleepless 
nights, unwearied exertion and constant counsel, 
be assured, is not in vain—but will, in days and 
times to come, be to them more valuable than 
jewels, and more precious than rubies. 

Not to speak separately of the influence which 
young ladies—as belles—exert on young men— 
as beaux—(for it is an inexhaustible subject to 
traverse the labyrinth of lovers in its boundless 
influence), we will close by noticing the consoling 
influence of woman on man. In all the cireum- 
stances, in which man may be placed in this 
world of vexation and sorrow, his dearest solace 
is found in the kindest endearments of woman. 

In the spring-time of life, when the earth, with 
its countless seductions, is opening before the 
ardent mind like a beautiful pasture of rich and 
variegated flowers, inviting him to revel in the 
luxuriant delights, of which untrammeled youth 
alone is susceptible, he feels in his heart a vacu- 
um which these can never fill, and which forces 
him, with the poet, to exclaim— 


“ Without the smiles from partial beauty won, 
Say, what were men? A world without a sun!” 


Has he merged into middle age, and learned by 
experience that all the pleasures of buoyant youth 
are frivolous and vain? He seeks in the society 
of some beloved one that comfort and consolation 
which are only to be found in the enjoyment of 
domestic happiness. And when struggling with 
all the difficulties and trials to which his position, 
as a husband and father, subject him, the single 
smile of approving love which greets him at his 
home, adds fresh vigor to his efforts, and falls 
upon his harassed mind like ‘‘one drop of fra- 
grance from thousands of roses.”’ 

Where manhood’s strength has waned, and 
hoary and decrepit age has succeeded—when his 
glossy ringlets have given place to locks of snow, 
and his once powerful mind is just trembling and 
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on the verge of aged childishness, he turns with 
helpless confidence to the kind assiduities and 
affectionate attention of woman; and in the so- 
ciety of a wife, whose love has defied ‘‘ old time 
himself,’’ or in the filial devotion of a daughter, 
contentedly resigns himself to the monotonous 
remnant of his days. 

In every situation, under all circumstances, in 
all ranks of society, the influence of woman is 
felt and acknowledged; sweeping onward, like 
the noiseless current of a deep and mighty river, 
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to its terminus in the great reservoir of all things 
human. 

Mother, sister, daughter, wife—dear and hal- 
lowed names! May your lustre never be tarn- 
ished, your sanctity never be profaned! May you 
never cease to be spells to cast out the evil pas- 
sions of men, and to invoke the pure and tender 
affections! May you grow forever in fragrance 
and freshness on the dreary way of life, causing 
the desert places to be glad, and the wilderness 
to blossom as the rose! VERITAS. 
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THERE 
species of female 
beauty almost pe- 
culiar to this coun- 


is a 


try. Perhaps itis 
best described as 
the very opposite 
of robust. Indeed, 
itis winsome part- 
ly from the sense 
of fragility it con- 
veys. Lightness 
of figure, delicacy 
of feature, and a 
transparent complexion are its essentials. It is sug- 
gestive at once of that quality which the French call 
spirituelle; and we can readily account for the partiality 
it excites in foreigners, from their having been accus- 
tomed to the hearty attractions of the Anglo-Saxon, or 
the noble outline and impassioned expression of the 
southern Europeans. It is an acknowledged fact, that 
the physical development of American women 3s pre- 
cocious, and the decay of their charms premature. The 
variability of our climate, the want of regular exercise 
in the open air, and the harassing responsibilities they 
so early assume, too often unrelieved by wholesome 
pastime, are some of the reasons assigned for this state 
of things. Explained as it may be, however, these cha- 
racteristics of American beauty are visible al) around 
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us; and to arrest graces so ethereal, and truly embody 
them, requires somewhat of poetry as well as skill in an 
artist. If ever there was a man specially endowed to 
delineate our countrywomen— particularly those of the 
northern and middle states, where the peculiarities we 
have noticed, are chiefly observable—it is Thomas Sully. 
His organization fits him to sympathize with the fair and 
lovely, rather than the grand and comic. He is keenly 
alive to the more refined phases of life and nature. His 
pencil follows with instinctive truth the principles of 
genuine taste. He always seizes upon the redeeming 
element, and avails himself of the most felicitous com- 
binations. Sully’s forte is the graceful. Whatever faults 
the critics may detect in his works, they are never those 
of awkwardness or constraint. He exhibits the freedom 
of touch and the airiness of outline which belong to spon- 
taneous emanations. Indeed, his defect, comparatively 
speaking, lies in this fairy-like, unsubstantial manner. 
Many of his female portraits strike us as *‘ too wise and 
good,” too like “creatures of the element,” to be loved or 
blamed. Some of them float before the gaze like spirits 
of the air, or peer from a shadowy canvas like enchant- 
ed ladies. They are half-celestial, and we tremble lest 
they should disappear as we gaze. As auniversal prin- 
ciple, we are far from advocating this style— but are 
there not subjects to which it is exclusively adapted? 
Do we not meet human beings who make a similar im- 
pression on the mind? Lucy Ashton is a representative 
of the species. Let us advert to Scott’s description :— 
“ Her exquisitely-beautiful, but somewhat girlish fea- 
tures, were formed to express peace of mind, serenity, 
and indifference to the tinsel of worldly pleasure. The 
expression of the countenance was in the last degree 
gentle, soft, timid and feminine, and seemed rather to 
shrink from the most casual look of a stranger than to 
court admiration. Something there was of a Madonna 
cast, perhaps the result of delicate health, and of resi- 
dence in a family where the dispositions of the inmates 
were fiercer, more active and energetic than her own.” 
We cannot better designate Sully’s particular aptitude 
than by saying that he could realize upon canvas the 
mental as well as bodily portraitof such a heroine. One 
consequence of the fastidious taste and graceful percep- 
tion of this artist, is that where the subject is unpromis- 
ing, he is sure to catch the most desirable expression. 
We often see coarsely-moulded faces apparently desti- 
tute of all charms—faces that inspire respect by the cha- 
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racter they display, but offend ideality, and leave the 
affections untouched. Intimate acquaintance, however, 
reveals a certain mood wherein a softness gleams in the 
eyes or a smile flashes like some benign inspiration, 
throwing over every feature an interest and grace un- 
dreamed of before. To this casual expression Sully will 
apply himself. It seems a rule and habit with him never 
to send a disagreeable portrait from his easel. He has 
an extremely dextrous way of flattering without seem- 
ing to do so, of crystalizing better moments and fixing 
happy attitudes. All his men, and especially his women, 
have an air of breeding, a high tone, and a gentee! car- 
riage. His taste in costume is excellent. One always 
feels at least in good society among his portraits. He 
seems to paint only ladies and gentlemen. However 
his actual power may be estimated, there are about his 
works the absolute tokens of an artist’s spirit. There is 
sensibility in his delineations; they are invariably mo- 
dest, refined and graceful. He never offends our sense 


of the appropriate, or trenches on the self-respect of 


those he portrays by the least approach to exaggeration. 
The series of illustrations of Shakspeare he commenced, 
are happily, but not forcibly conceived. Portia is fair 
and dignified, but not sufficiently vigorous; Isabella is 
as chaste and nun-like as Shakspeare has made her, but 
her dormant and high enthusiasm does not enough ap- 
pear; Miranda, a character better adapted than either to 
Sully’s pencil, has an arch simplicity caught from nature 
herself. 

Sully is identified to an unusual extent with the orna- 
raents of the stage. 
ing and music. His portraits of Cooke, Fanny Kemble 
and Mrs. Wood, are among his most genial and success- 
ful efforts. The St. George’s Society of his adopted city 
commissioned him to paint the queen upon her accession 
to the throne. Within a few years he has executed a 
very spirited portrait of Washington, in the act of re- 
viewing the troops at the time of the whisky riots. 
There is a chivalrous dignity in the expression and ges- 


He is a discriminating lover of act- 


ture rarely so effectively embodied. The present war 
with Mexico broke off a negotiation whereby this pic- 
ture would have been purchased by the government as 
a donation to a foreign potentate. 

Talent for the arts is natural to Sully’s family. His 
English parents were gifted in dramatic ability ; his bro- 
ther, whom he soon outrivaled. initiated him into prac- 
tice, and his children excel in tasteful accomplishments. 


Mind is by no means exclusive in its appreciation, but 
readily perceives whatever of grace is discernible i 
the whole range of literature and art. His associations 
have favored this native insight, and a remarkably libe- 
ral and amiable disposition makes him cognizant of the 
least symptom of merit. His kindness to young artists 
is proverbial, and it is very difficult to induce him to 
play the critic, so prone is he to seize upon the hopeful 
aspect—not only of the face he is depicting, but of the 
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character or production submitted to his judgment. Sully 
was very early thrown upon his own resources, and h:s 
connections were dependent upon him at an age when 
other artists are usually free of all responsibility, but 
such as their vocation imposes. The manly and cheer- 
ful spirit in which he met the exigencies of his youth, is 
worthy of his generous heart. His voluntary sucrifices 
at this period, equal! those of any of his noble compeers. 
Many anecdotes are related, all significant of that elas- 
ticity which seems to belong to artistic organization. 
Goldoni compares despondency to a fencer, and says, 
as long as one stands upon his guard and parries the 
enemy’s attack, there is no danger, but the moment a 
defensive attitude is resigned, the thrusts prove fatal. 
Upon this principle, Sully acted at the discouraging 
opening of his career. At the south, where his labors 
as an artist commenced, for a long time they gained him 
a very precarious subsistence. His zeal for improve- 
ment led him to visit Europe with insufficient means, 
and the economy he practiced for many months in Lon- 
don, would form a striking chapter in the annals of self- 
denial. Hare Powell. of Philadelphia, was an efficient 
friend at this crisis, and through his aid several private 
galleries were opened to the young artist, and he was 
enabled to study the English school of portraiture under 
signal advantages. He has experienced toa remarkable 
degree the caprices of fortune. Taste has undergone a 
variety of fluctuations since he became known to fame. 
The branch of art he espoused, and even the peculiar 
excellencies for which he has been distinguished, ex- 
posed him to a more than ordinary reliance on the fash- 
ion of the day. Sometimes he has been overwhelmed 
with orders, and at others obliged to change his resi- 
dence for the sake of employment. For many years, 
however, he has prosecuted his art in Philadelphia, 
where few men are so deservedly respected and be- 
loved.— The Literary World. 





FOR MORRIS. 


BY JULIA PALMER. 


I'u gazing on that star, love, 
That rests so beautiful and bright— 
A sparkling gem His hand hath placed 
Upon the shadowy brow of night. 


I'm thinking of the times, love, 

I’ve watched that glowing star with thee— 
I'm gathering sadly, one by one, 

The scattered links of memory. 


I'm dreaming of thy witching smile— 
Thy sunny eye’s clear dancing light; 





I’m hearing now those kindly tones 
I’ve heard so often with delight. 


I'm standing here, in fancy, love, 
Beneath the high trees’ shade, with thee— 
And the voice of winds, that murmur low, 
Breathes, softly sweet, its melody. 


I'm praying for thy future, love— 
May yon pure star its emblem be ; 
So calm and bright may beam the light 
That gilds thy peaceful destiny! 








LADIES’ WORK DEPARTMENT. 


EMBROIDERY.—CUFF. CROCHET.— BAG. 





Material coarse crotchet silk, ponceau and French 
blue; gold passing or thread No. 3, which is rather finer 
than the silk, and Ficelle, crochet needle No. 18; stand- 
ard gauge. 

Make a chain of 170 stitches; at the end of each row 
cut off the silk, leaving about two inches, and commence 
at the other end. 

1st row.—Poncean, all treble. 

2d row.— Gold, 1 chain, miss 1, 1 treble ; repeat. 

3d row.—Biue., all treble. 

4th row.—Gold, the same as 2d, 

5th row.—Ponceau, all treble. 

6th row.—Ficelle, 1 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 3 treble, 2 
chain, miss 2; repeat, and end with J treble. 

7th row.— 2 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 1 treble, 2 chain, 
miss 2, 1 treble; repeat. 

8th row —The same as 6th; repeat these eight rows 
three times more; then work to the Sth row, making in 
all four stripes of Ficelle and five of silk and gold; fold 
the bag, knot the ends neatly together, and crochet the 
sides with the gold thread, and commence the edging 
round the top of the bag. 

Ist and 2d rounds.—Blue, 1 chain, 1 treble, all round ; 
this is for the cord. 


4th round.—Ponceau, 1 chain and 1 treble. seven times 
in the 7 chain of the 3d round; 1 chain, miss 1. 1 plain 
in the centre of the 3 plain in the 3d round, miss 1; re- 
peat. 

5th round.—Gold, 3 chain, miss 1, 1 plain; repeat, and 
fasten off. 

Line the bag with blue or white sarcenet, and finish 
with silk and gold tassals and cord. 


Satin stitch, to be worked upon the finest cambric 
with Taylor's Moravian thread. 
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FLOWER STAND.—CROCHET. 


Single German wool, five distinct shades of red violet, 
four shades of amber, and one skein of yellow green 
shaded. Finest ivory crochet needle. The centre to 
be worked in plain crochet, with the lightest shade of 
violet; make a chain of 4 stitches, and make it round by 
working one plain stitch in the first chain stitch. 

1st round — Work 8 plain stitches in the 4 chain. 

2d round.— Work 2 stitches in every stitch; there will 
now be 16 stitches. 

3d round.—1 plain, and 2 in every second stitch; re- 
peat § times; join on the second shade of violet. 

4th round.—2 plain, and 2 stitches in every third stitch ; 
repeat § times. 

5th round.—3 plain, and 2 in every fourth stitch; re- 
peat & times. 

6th round.—5 plain, and 2 in every sixth stitch; repeat 
8 times; there will now be in the round 465 stitches; 
commence a smal! wreath patiern in amber on a violet 
ground. 

7th round.— Third shade of violet, first shade of amber; 
work 3 stitches of violet and 1 stitch of amber in the 
same stitch as the last violet stitch ; repeat 15 times. 

Sth round.—The same shades; 3 stitches of violet and 
2 stitches of amber in the 1 amber of 7th round; repeat 
15 times. 

9th round —Fourth shade of violet, second shade of 
amber; work 3 violet stitches and 2 amber stitches, 
working the first stitch of the amber in the last stitch of 
the amber in the 8th round; repeat 15 times. 

10th round.—Same shades; work 3 amber stitches in 
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the 3 violet of the 9th round, and 2 amber in the 2 amber 
of the 9th round; repeat 15 times. 

11th round.—Fourth shade of violet, third shade of 
amber; work 2 amber stitches and 3 violet; repeat 15 
times, but at the end of the round work 2 violet instead 
of 3 stitches. 

12th round.— Fifth shade of violet, fourth shade of am 
ber; work 2 amber, 2 violet, and 2 violet in one stitch, 
in all, 4 violet; repeat 15 times. 

13th round.—Fifth shade of violet, first shade of amber ; 
work 1 amber in the first amber stitch of the 12th round, 
then 4 violet, and 2 violet in one stitch; repeat 15 times. 
This finishes the wreath. 

14th and 15th rounds.— Fifth shade of violet; work 7 
plain, and 2in every eighth stitch; repeat. This finishes 
the centre. 

16th round —Fourth shade of violet; 1 chain, miss 1, 
ltreble; repeat. 

17th round.—Third shade of violet; 3 chain, miss 3, 2 
treble, 2 chain, 2 treble; these four trebles are all to be 
worked in the 1 chain of the 16th round; then 3 chain, 
miss 3, 1 plain in the 1 chain; repeat. 

18th round.—Second shade of violet; 3 chain, miss 
4, 3 treble in the 2 chain of the 17th round, then 3 chain, 
miss 4, 1 plain in the 3 chain. 1 chain, miss the 1 plain in 
the 17th round, 1 plain in the 3 chain, repeat; and fasien 
off. 
FOR THE SECOND EDGING, 


Shaded green wool; make a chain of 7 stitches. 
1st row.— 6 plain, 3 chain, 1 plain; turn back. 
2d row.—3 chain, miss 1,1 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 1 
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treble, 1 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 1 tre- 
ble; these 5 trebles are al] to be worked in the 3 chain 
of the Ist row; then 1 chain and 1 treble 6 times in the 
6 plain of the Ist row; turn back. 

3d row.—1 chain, miss 1, 1 treble in the 1 chain of the 
2d row; repeat 10 times; then 1 chain, miss 1, 1 plain; 
turn back. 

ith row.—3 chain, miss 1, 1 plain; repeat 6 times; then 
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1 chain, miss 1, 1 plain, 1 chain, miss 1,1 plain, i chain, ; 


AND LADY’S BOOK. 


miss 1,1 plain. This finishes one scollop. Repeat from 
the 1st row, and work fourteen scollops. 


TO MAKE UP THE FLOWER-STAND. 

Cut a card round, about half an inch larger than the 

centre piece, and sew it to the wrong side of the 16th 

round, leaving the half inch of the card for the scollops ; 

then turn up the inner edging and sew the scollops on 
the card. 





EDITORS’ 


The wish to know—the endless thirst 
Which even by quenching is awaked, 
And which becomes or blessed or cursed, 
As is the fount whereat ‘tis slaked.— Moore. 


THERE are always two sides to every question. We 
would not wish our fair young friends to be deceived by 
the subjects we have lately been urging on their atten- 
tion, Learning is not ail that is necessary for ladies; 
the course of reading and self-training we have com- 
mended are not the only qualifications required to con- 
stitute a charming woman. In truth, there are those 
who do not consider these mental accomplishments at 
all desirable. It is only by modesty in exhibiting her 
knowledge, or rather not exhibiting it, only allowing it, 
like a pure atmosphere, to brighten and beautify all 
around ber, that a young lady can become most attract- 
ive, and draw minds less cultivated to her shrine. The 
sexes were intended as companions for each other, and 
when either party is greatly superior, this agreeable in- 
tellectual intercourse is destroyed. When the menial 
superiority is on the side of the woman, there are required 
much delicacy of sentiment and real humility of heart, 
or she will certainly become obnoxious to many cen- 
sures and severe criticisms. Looking over our old ma- 
nuscripts—of which we have many a dingy specimen, 
that might pass, so far as legibility is concerned, for 
rolls from Hereulaneum—(some have been waiting room 
for insertion in our “ Book” for years)—we chanced to 
find a poetic epistle we recollected receiving from an 
English correspondent. It ought to have been published 
long ago; and the sentiments it embodies are, we be- 
lieve, nearly obsolete in Europe. Twelve years have 
greatly changed the world. Englishmen are not now 
so frightened at a “ Blue.” Our good, sensible Ameri- 
can citizens have always appreciated female intelli- 
gence. They have felt and acted on the truth of what 
Sheridan wrote and Napoieon said, that, to quote the 
former, “ Women govern us, let us try to render them 
perfect: the more they are enlightened, so much the 
more shall we be. On the cultivation of the mind of 
women depends the wisdom of men.” Napoleon said— 
“The future destiny of the child is always the work of 
the mother.” Still we would not have our young friends 
depend on their learning as the spell to gain friends and 
secure happinese—these are the blessings that kindness 
and goodness only can permanently secure. But the 
poem—here it is, without omission, just as Sir Harry 
wrote it. 
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SIR HENRY I1°S REASONS FOR DECLINING 
HIS FRIENDS’ RECOMMENDATION OF A 
WIFE, 


Pressed by his friends a clever gir] to'marry, 

“Pm sick of clever misses!” cried Sir Harry: 

“I'd rather take a wife without a guinea, 

Simple and lovely, and not quite a ninny, 

Than any rich Blue you can recommend me. 

From all such learned clacks kind Fate defend me! 

Those Lady Dabs at Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 

Anna Commenas, Crichtons in white satin, 

Revolt my taste just as the women hate 

Dandies, who love of silk and lace to prate. 

I can’t bear such travesties, and shall never 

Take for my wife a girl the world calls clever— 

As that, in eighteen hundred thirty-four, 

Implies, I apprehend, a great deal more 

Than the same word conveyed in days of yore. 

Our grandmammas were clever when they wrote 

A fine Italian hand, and penned a note 

Without a blunder in orthography, 

And knew just so much of geography 

As to be certain continents are dry lands, 

And when seas circle lands, those lands are islands; 

That Egypt is not in America, 

Nor Ganges next door neighbor to the Tay. 

Moreover, dames were listeners in those days— 

The art of listening is above al) praise. 

Now whatachange! With tongues like forging ham- 
mers, 

With logic, alegebra and learned grammars, 

They talk you down as fiercely as Xantippe, 

Or that choice oddity, my Leddy Grippy. 

Italian, French, nay, Latin, I might grant, 

But six tongues sure a woman cannot want. 

A clever wife must show off each acquirement, 

Frequent the Blves, and bring them home to us, 

Spoiling with jargon all our calm retirement, 

And putting good, plain people in a fuss. 

Those Blues are quite a nuisance past enduring, 

The Antipodes to everything alluring ; 

A cold, wet blanket on all conversation 

That is not argument or dissertation 

On Locke, Mnemonics, Dugald Stewart, Reid, 

And all the goosequill phalanx each side Tweed. 

I vote a ship-load of those dames beyond seas, 

With Lyon, Ross and Parry, if they please, 

To taste the coolness of the polar breeze, 
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And leave young men like me to live at ease. 

They've always some cramp subject on the tepis 

That makes a slight-read fellow quite unhappy. 

One snaps you up for errors in chronology, 

Another pesters you with eraniology, 

And then a third confounds you with geology, 

Dragging you down craters, through caverns and strata, 
without the slightest apology. 


No, no; my wife must be a blooming creature, 
Completely feminine in mind, form, feature ; 
Her voice of music, like to Memnon’s lyre 
When played upon by rays of heavenly fire; 
Serene her temper as the summer seas 

Sleeping beneath the balmy evening breeze; 
Her language pure and natural, and tender— 
To such a girl my soul I could surrender. 

3ut she must be to me alone devoted, 

Nor ever sigh to be or praised or quoted. 

She must have quick and fine perceptions, too, 
Of all that’s graceful, delicate and true; 

Must relish Campbell, Moore and Neele, as I do, 
But know no more of book-making than Dido, 
Nor ever seek to dabble in the knowledge 
Becoming in the Fellow of a College 

Or solemn University-Professor, 

But awful when a lady’s the possessor— 
Goliah’s head upon a pigmy’s shoulders, 
Preposterous in the sight of all beholders. 

No wile for me of such undue dimensions, 
Thanks to my friends for all their kind intentions, 
Doubtless they’ll quote me Epictetus Carter, 
Who could write Greek, stitch shirts or net a garter, 
Alive to all the minor cares of life, 

A paitern for a chimney-corner wife, 

Who of her classic lore made no parade, 

But rather sought to hide it in the shade, 

Quiet, domestic, as a woman should be, ) 
And unpretending as a milk-maid could be. 
There are exceptions to all rules, and she, 

I grant, was charming as a Blue might be ; 

But what a risk to run with open eyes, 

Amongst such lots of blanks to gain a prize. 

I might, "tis true, draw a sweet Betsy Carter, 
But ‘tis much likelier I should catch a Tartar! 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION.—As the best an- 
swer to Sir’Harry’s witty poem, we will give an ex- 
ample of the beneficial influence of a wife’s learning on 
the happiness of her husband. 

“ Among the witty and the vain who formed Voltaire’s 
applauding clique at Ferney, was one who, though re- 
markable in his own day even in so brilliant an assem- 
blage for his conversation and accomplishments of so- 
ciety, would scarcely have been remembered but for his 
more illustrious son. This was John Huber, the father 
of him whois the Father of Bee-masters; and Francis 
himse!f probably enjoyed the honor, at whatever that 
may be rated, of being patted on the head by the patri- 
arch ot Ferney; for he was a precocious and enthusias- 
tic child, and the pride of his father, who imparted to 
him that love of science which, while it produced the 
misfortune, proved also the comfort of his life. One of 
his relations had ruined himself in the search after the 
philosopher’s stone; and he himself impaired God’s 
greatest blessing of sight at the early age of fifteen, by 
the ardor with which he devoted himself to philosophi- 
cal studies. His father sent him to Paris to be under the 
care of the most experienced physicians; but thongh his 
general health, which had also given way, was restored 
by the sensible prescription of rural life and diet, the 
cataract baffled the skill of the oculist Venzel, and he 
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was sent home with no better promise than that of a 
confirmed and increasing blindness. ‘His eyes, how- 
ever,’ says his biographer De Candolle, ‘ notwithstanding 
their weakness, had, before his departure and after his 
return, met those of Maria Aimée Lullin, a daughter of 
one of the syndics of the Swiss republic. They had 
been companions at the lessons of the dancing-master, 
and such a mutual love cherished as the age of seven- 
It was far too deep and too true 


teen is apt to produce. 
an affection to run smooth. The father of the girl natu- 
rally regarded the growing blindness of the youth as de- 
structive of all advancement in life, and positively for- 
bade his suit. Meanwhile poor Huber dissembled his 
increasing infirmity as well as he could, and, with a 
pardonable fraud, spoke as though he could really see. 
There was at least language enough in his eyes for Ma- 
ria Lullin, and she, as resolute as her father, would allow 
no subsequent misfortune to quench the light of other 
and happier days. At twenty-five, and not till then, did 
the law aliow her to decide for herself, and seven long 
years was a dangerous trial for any girl’s fortitude, beset 
with the remonstrances of her friends and the daily van- 
ishing hopes of restoration of sight to her lover. But 
she was nobly faithful. She was proof against all per- 
secutions and persuasions; and when the seven weary 
years were at length over, she gave her hand where her 
heart had been given long before—to him who, though 
her husband, could scarcely act the part of her protector. 
The youthful partners at the dancing academy naturally 
ripened, as our Scotch friends can best understand, into 
partners for life. And she became not only Huber’s 
wife, but his assistant in his researches; she was ‘eyes 
to the blind,’ his reader, his secretary, his observer. 

“ No higher praise can be given to Huber than to say 
that he was worthy of her. He was the most affection- 
ate and devoted of husbands. 


“* Her voice was all the blind man knew, 
But that was all in all to him!’ 


«“¢ As long as she lived,’ he used to say in his old age, ‘I 
was not sensible of the misfortune of being blind.’ And, 
alluding to her small! stature, he would apply to her the 
character of his favorite bees— 


“<Ingentes animos angusto in pectore versant.’ ” 

Ovr “ Boox.”—We have received an interesting let- 
ter from a subscriber and contributor in Indiana; the 
following extract will show that our work is there ap- 
preciated :— 

“The dear Lady’s Book has again paid us its monthly 
visit—and what an abiding well-spring of gladness it is! 
Here in the deep woods, far away from crowds, the mind 
would surely grow dull and starve if it were not supplied 
with proper nutriment—and what so delightful as our 
own dear American magazines! The love of reading 
is, I think, stronger even than the love of writing.” (Un- 
doubtedly so with the largest numberof people.) “ Sick- 
nesses, frequent and long, and twice almost ‘to death,’ 
by incapacitating me for the performance of my domes- 
tic duties, made me a scribbler.”. (Happy for her that 
her mind had been cultivated, so that she could thus 
improve and employ the long weary days of confine- 
ment!) “How little could this have been anticipated 
eight or nine years ago, when my elder sister and my- 
self, in turning away from the home and scenes of our 
childhood to accompany our parents to the forest, thought 
we must abandon for the future our embroidery and mu- 
sic, and bought botanical works, that at least we might 
make friends among the flowers. My heart wells up 


into my eyes when I think of the beautiful vista of life 
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our kind heavenly Father has opened for us here in this 
green wilderness! In no country, save our own be- 
loved land, could a large family like ours have recover- 
ed itself in any degree from the complete wreck of pro- 
perty our dear father experienced before leaving our 
native city.” 

We may not give the details of these efforts, which 
have been crowned with such success—but we would 
observe, that men, husbands and fathers, who have such 
worldly reverses to encounter, are greatly sustained by 
the companionship of intelligent female friends. With 
such settlers, no wonder the “ Far West” is fast becom- 
ing the glory of the Union. The conclusion of the letter 
is too pleasant to be omitted :— 

“ Dear Madam—I must open this long letter again to 
thank you for the ‘Treasury’ the Lady’s Book contains. 
I was just looking over the history of ‘Sarah Martin.’ 
Oh, how upright she may stand in the judgment day, 
when she will be told to ‘arise and shine, for her re- 
demption draweth near!’ Though many good people 
condemn all ‘ fashion-plate’ periodicals, I think a well- 
conducted one, like the Lady’s Book, is calculated to do 
immense good, by presenting religious truths and the 
‘beauty of holiness’ in company with good taste, refine- 
ment and genius, exclusive of everything of a dubious 
moral character. I wish everybody, religious people 
and all, would take it! Cc. L.” 


One worpD TO Lapr&s.—The publisher must consider 
the lady to whom he is directed to send the “ Book” as 
responsible for the subscription. It has happened seve- 
ral times that ladies whose names have been /orwarded 
to the office as subscribers, afier having the “ Book” sent 
one, two and even three years, have refused payment, 
saying they never ordered the publication; it was done 
by some friend! And yet the lady acknowledges she 
has received and read the work—without knowing from 
whom itcame. For the future, we hope every lady who 
receives the “ Book” as a “present from a friend” will 
be prepared to pay for the work, if the friend does not. 

Our “ Boox” seems to give universal satisfaction to 
our readers. We feel much gratified by their praises— 
only one circumstance is wanting to complete our con- 
tentment. If those who owe us for the work would send 
the balance promptly, our periodical would be among 
the richest, as it is now the best in the land. The trifle 
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that each indebted subscriber wouid have to pay could 
not cause much inconvenience, but the amount of all 
these trifling sums is very great for us to lose. Who 
will be the first to pay? 





To ovR coRREsPONDENTs.—Accepted: —“Shall I be 
Gray ?” “Leaves from my Journal,” “On the Death of 
an Infant”—(we should like to hear from the author 
again)—“ The Birth of the Lily of the Valley,” “The 
Bouquet,” “Sketch of a Tour through the Mountains,” 
and “ Bartimeus.” 

We have a number of MSS. on hand that we shall ex- 
amine, and shal! report our decision next month. 

Norte.— The author of “ Literary Coincidences” is as- 
sured that these articles are welcome, and so will be 
those proposed. 

“ Portia,” not “ Voitta,” should have been the signa- 
ture to ““ Some Changes,” in the October number. 

“J. L..” of Mount Sterling, Ala., is informed that the 
lady who edits the “ Work Department” is absent from 
the city. The letter shall be laid before her immediately 
on her return. 

“J.M.N.” We cannot answer the question. If the 
author does not choose to put his or her name to an ar- 
ticle, we do not think that we are authorized to men- 
tion it. 

We received some time since a letter from “S. A. J.,” 
91 Benefit street, Providence. We answered and ad- 
dressed it to Providence, R. I. 
name of the state was not given by the writer, and there 


Was this correct’? The 


was no post-mark on the letter. 

“ Subscriber,” in South Waterford, is informed that a 
remittance of #20 in advance constituies “a life sub- 
scriber.”” We cannot supply the back numbers wanted. 

“ A.” is informed that a portion of Miss Leslie’s novel 
will be published in every number till completed, and 
that the portions published in the October, November 
and December numbers, will be given entire, with an 
additional chapter or chapters, in the January number 
for 1£48. 

“The One Horse Carriage.” There were two trifling 
errors in spelling in this story, which the reader has 
probably ere this corrected. 

“E. W.” Better latethan never. The additional one 
dollar is charged for non-payment in advance, as our 
terms call for. The apology for the delay is accepted. 
We are ready to receive as many more apologies, if 
accompanied with a remittance. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
EDMUND SPENSER— with a Special Exposition of 
the “ Fairie Queen.” By John 8. Hart. Wiley & Putnam: 
pp. 514. We named this work in our last number, and 
are happy to find that its merits greatly exceed the mea- 
sure of praise then expressed. It is a book eminently 
suited to cultivate a pure and high poetical taste. We 
commend it most warmly to our readers. As a “book 
for the boudoir” it can hardly be rivaled. The publish- 
ers deserve much credit for the beautiful manner in 
which the work is produced. 

TAM’S FORTNIGHT RAMBLE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Thomas Mackellar. Philadelphia: Carey 
& Hart: pp. 216. This very interesting book seems the 


outpouring of one of the kindest and best hearts that 
ever beat in the bosom of man. The sweet domestic 
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pictures are so tenderly and warmly expressed, that we 
are sure every true woman’s heart wil! respond to his 
sentiments. We shall give an extract in our next num- 
ber. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. J. 
W. Moore, 193 Chestnut street. We have been favored 
by the publisher with a copy of this fine old work, which 
he has presented to the public in a very handsome style. 
It has. besides an original engraving. a copy of the Fron- 
tispiece to the original edition, a quaint affair, which 
typifies the several grades of melancholy. This book, 
when first published, ran through eight editions. Few 
books were more read or more deservedly applauded. 
The author of Tristram Shandy thought it worth pla- 
giarizing from, and other authors are greatly indebted to 
it. A century almost elapsed before a new edition was 
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thought of. The copy from which the London edition 
was printed is dated 1651-2. It is now a standard book. 
Dr. Johnson said that “this was the only book that took 
him out of bed two hours before he wished to rise.” 
This volume contains “a new edition, corrected and 
enriched by translations of the numerous classical ex- 
tracts, by Democritus Minor, to which is prefixed an 
account of the author.” 

THE BOYS’ TREASURY OF SPORTS, PAS- 
TIMES AND RECREATIONS. Lea & Blanchard. 
This is acompanion work to “Endless Amusement,” by 
the same publishers, noticed by us last month. It is a 
glorious little book, and contains over four hundred il- 
lustrative engravings. Every amusement that a boy 
can think of is here treated of familiarly and illustrated. 
There are some of a graver cast for older heads. We 
shall give extracts from this work as well as from “ End- 
les? Amusement.” 

PUBLIC MEN OF THE REVOLUTION 
T. S. Sullivan, Esq. Carey & Hart. Mr. Sullivan has 


By John 


in this work given us a history of the public men of the 
Revolution, including events from the peace of 1783 to 
the peace of 1815. It is embraced in a series of letters 
by the late Hon. Wm. Sullivan, LL.D. It also contains 
a biographical sketch of the author, with additional 
notes and references by his son. This is an admirable 
work. The letters of Mr. Sullivan are models of epis- 
tolary correspondence, and they breathe a spirit of pa- 
triotism that do credit to their author. The dedication 
is a beautiful specimen of the style of the younger Mr. 
Sullivan, who is well known in this city as a gentleman 
and a scholar. 

Berford & Co., New York, through R. G. Sherman, of 
fart’s Buildings, in Sixth street near Chestnut, have 
sent us vol 6 of “The Modern Standard Drama,” hand- 


somely bound, containing eight plays and a portrait of 





Bulwer—also, in separate numbers, “The Follies of a 
Night,” “The Iron Chest,” “The Bridal,” “ Evadne,” 


and “ Faint Heart never won Fair Lady 







> and of the 
Minor Drama, “ Beauty and the Beast.” These works 
are very well got up, reprinted from the most correct 
editions, and have all the stage business marked, de- 
scription of costumes, etc. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND 
EMPIRE UNDER NAPOLEON. By M. A. Thiers. 
Carey & Hart. This is part seven of the cheap and cor- 
rect edition, translated by D. F. Campbell, with notes 
and additions by H. W. Herbert. 
events from 1505 to 1:07. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF WM. ALEXAN- 
DER J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. We are 
here presented with some very fine poetry, well printed, 


This number contains 


and presented tothe public in aneatdress_ It also con- 
tains a good portrait of the author, well engraved by 
Welch. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Part4. C. 8S. Francis 
& Co., New York. This work is very well illustrated 
and well printed. 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH FRY. 
Vol. I. J. W. Moore, 193 Chestnut street. A memoir of 
this good woman is at length given to us by the enter- 
prise of the Philadelphia publisher. A fine portrait of 
her benevolent countenance graces the book. She was 
a woman who formed the bright exception, not the rule, 
in the history of women. Her numerous friends w 
desire to know her better and to possess a more detailed 
account of her life, have now an opportunity, by perus- 
ing her letters, her journal, and those incidents in her 
life which illustrate her character. This work has been 
prepared for the public by two of her daughters, with 
the assistance of their father. They have well perform- 
ed their task, and we have here a work that may be read 
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profitably by all, of one that seemed to have been called 
by God— being eminently fit for it—for His own service. 

LEGENDS OF MEXICO. By George Lippard. T. 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia. A very interesting work, in 
Mr. Lippard’s peculiar style. A little inflated, but still 
very entertaining. Mr. L.’s writings are more popular 
with the mass than the few—certainly not the most un- 
profitable preference. His Legends of the American 
Revolution were very popular. 

THE MONTHS. By W.H.C. Hosmer. George 8. 
Appleton, Philadelphia. We gave a notice of this work 
ast month. Mr. Appleton, 148 Chestnut street, has it 
for sale. 

HOWITT’S NATURAL HISTORY ILLUSTRAT- 
ED, and Howitt’s Tales in Verse. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Lindsay & Biakiston, Philadelphia. Two 
very entertaining little works designed for children, 





with the usual tact of Mary and William Howitt. 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. No. 28. 
Same publishers, New York and Philadelphia. This 
number completes Cromwell’s reign, and commences 
the history of religion. It also contains a very liberal 
No. 29 completes the his- 


tory of religion, and contains the constitution, govern- 


number of embellishments. 


ment and laws, national industry and literature, science 
and the fine arts. This number has eighty-one engrav- 
ings, each one of which is illustrative. Truly, this will 
be a valuable work when completed. 

A SIMPLE STORY. By Mrs Inchbald. Same pub- 
lihers, ditto. We once published this story ourself, and 
it is really one of the most ¢elightful in the English lan- 
guage—a specimen of beautiful writing and a well-told 
tale 

MARGARET GRAHAM; OR, THE REVERSES 
OF FORTUNE. By G. P. R James. Same publish- 
ers, ditto. Another novel from the steam-mill of the in- 
defatigable Mr James, and like all the others, very plea- 
sant and agreeable. We defy any person to read one 
of this author’s novels and not be pleased with it, fash- 
be to de ery him. We think “Marga- 
ret Graham” possesses more interest than his preceding 
And how much does 


ionable as it mt 





work. It will please the ladies 
our readers suppose is asked for this work ? The enor- 
mous sum of six and a quarter cents. 

NORMAN'S BRIDGE; OR, THE MODERN MI- 
DAS. By the author of “The Two Old Men’s Tales.” 
Same publishers, ditto. We would desire no other re- 
commendation to read this novel, than the fact that it is 
the production of the author of “The Two Old Men’s 
Tales”—a book which, once read, can never be forgot- 
ten. While it possesses almost as much pathos as that 
celebrated work, it abounds more in incident, and the 
dialogue is yet more sparkling. There is probably no 
author who has been more successful than the one whose 
production we are now noticing. Though not very vo- 
luminous, there certainly are no three works in light lite- 
rature that can exceed in interest “Emilia Wyndham,” 
‘The Two Old Men’s Tales” and “ Norman’s Bridge.” 

LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH AND THE COURT 
OF FRANCE. Same publishers. Parts 5and6. We 
gave a very favorable notice of this work in our last 
number. It is really very interesting. You glide from 
anecdote to anecdote. from witticism to raillery. We 
should like to make some extracts, especially the inter- 
views between Madame de Maintenon and M. D’Au- 
bigné, but we refer our readers to the work. To those 
who only wish to be entertained, not instructed, they 
will find it as amusing as any work of fiction. To the 
ladies this work will be particularly pleasing, as it treats 


more upon the females than the males of the reign. 
BURTON; OR, THE SIEGES. By Professor In- 
graham. T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
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phia. This is a history of Burr’s conspiracy, romanced 
by the author of “Captain Kyd,” “Lafitte,” &e. All 
readers of the works of this gentleman are aware of his 
powers of narrative and his skill in blending fact and 
fiction. He has made a good two volume novel on this 
well-known subject. 

INGLEBOROUGH HALL AND THE LORD OF 
THE MANOR. By Henry W. Herbert, author of 
“Cromwell.” Same publisher. Herbert’s mind is de- 
cidedly bent upon history, and every subject upon which 
he writes must have that for its basis. Hence his works 
He writes with great ease and upon any 
We gave 


are never dull. 
subject. Weonce came near puzzling him. 
him an engraving to illustrate—“‘The Death of the Red 
Deer.” There was nothing in it to inspire a story, and 
yet he made one out of it, and a good one—one that is 
running, like the deer before his death, its course through 
the country. In one instance its title was somewhat 
changed. The New York True Sun, in copying it, 
called it “The Death of the Red Dear”—meaning, we 
suppose, the decease of a feminine Indian. We can 
promise the reader of “Ingleborough Hall” an agree- 
ble day if spent in its perusal. 

THE DUKE AND THE COUSIN. By Mrs. Grey. 
Same publisher. All those who have read “ The Gam- 
bler’s Wife” and “The Young Prima Donna,” well 
know of what Mrs. Grey is capable. In the present 
work she has surpassed her previous efforts. We once 
published a story entitled “ The Prima Donna,” written 
by one of the most intelligent and learned men of the 
day, Alexander Dimitry, Esq., now president of the 
principal college in New Orleans, a friend endeared to 
us by many years of intimacy. 

THE COMPLETE ANGLER—or, the Contemplative 
Man’s Recreation, with biographical preface and copious 
Notes by the American editor— with illustrations—being 
Nos. 101 and 102 of Wiley & Putnam's “Library of 
Choice Reading.” J. W. Moore, 193 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. A friend of ours who took this book on 
a fishing excursion, informs us that he contrived by 
reading it to make the party comfortable even under the 
infliction of a hot sun and a dearth of the finny tribe. 
We do not doubt him, for our own experience of the 
work tells us that it is one of the most entertaining 
books of the day. Messrs. W. & P. have evinced great 
judgment in the selection of their works for this library. 
They publish none but standard books, adopting in re- 
ality the motto they have selected from Charles Lamb— 
“ Books which are books.” 

MINOR DRAMA. Vol.1. Berford & Co., N. York. 
Sherman & Co., Hart's Buildings, Philadelphia. The 
volume now before us of this very well got up work, 
contains “ The Irish Attorney,” “ Boots at the Swan,” 
“ How to Pay the Rent,” “ The Loan of a Lover,” “ The 
Dead Shot,” “His Last Legs,” “The Invisible Prince,” 
and “The Golden Farmer.” Each number contains a 
plate, full stage directions, and a description of the cos- 
tumes. The volume also contains a portrait of John 
Sefton as Jemmy Twitcher. It is the best edition of 
plays ever published in this country. We have also 
received “Luke the Laborer,” a drama, by Buckstone. 

THE INSNARED; OR, WOMAN’S HEART. T. 
B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Lady 
Charlotte Bury has here given us a novel of a very 
superior kind to those generally published. Woman's 
heart is a delicate subject to meddle with, either in re- 
ality or on paper, but her ladyship has contrived to 
make a@ most interesting novel of her ** Woman's Heari.” 
Indeed, it is better than either “ Flirtation” or “The Di- 
vorced.” Peterson has on hand all the publications of 
the day. 


ATWILL’S MUSICAL MONTHLY. We have just 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 
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received No. 3 of this exeellent work, which contains 
all the new music of the day. It is published monthly 
by Mr. A. at No. 201 Broadway, New York. 

CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY. Edited by Robert 
Chambers. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston. G. B. 
Zieber & Co., Philadelphia. This is No. 3 of this excel- 
lent work, and contains six well written articles very 
well illustrated. 

THE AMERICAN IN PARIS. By John Sanderson. 
Carey & Hart. Glorious book! decidedly the best work 
upon Paris ever written. This work was reprinted in 
England, and was there supposed to be a translation from 
Carey & Hart have been obliged to 
issue this eduion. The demand for it was so great that 
it was with difficulty a copy could be procured to re- 
print from. The public will be obliged to them for their 


a French author. 


new edition of this popular book 


Mrs. Sarah J. Howe has opened, at the corner of Sixth 
and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, a room for the dis- 
play and sale of eastern and other periodicals. We 
hope that she may succeed. The good folks of Cincin- 
nati will surely patronize a lady. 


FLtower Case.—This case forms a receptacle for 
flowers which may be transmitted from one part of the 
country to another and yet retain all their pristine fresh- 
ness and fragrance. Wet sand is employed in the lower 
partition, in which are apertures for the stalks of the 
flowers. The simplicity of the plan, as in all really good 
inventions, is remarkabie. What a convenience to 
transmit flowers from one place to another where horti- 


cultural exhibitions are held. 
The case may also, as occasion requires, be used for 
conveying drawing materials or as a luncheon box. 
The portion of the box that is lifted up, shuts down 


over the flowers, and the handle is behind. 





























We again give a piece of new music in this number, 
“Soft Wind that Sigheth,” now first published in Ame- 
rica. 


Mr. and Miss Durang’s Dancing Academy, No. 2°9 
Market street, opens on the fourth of October. There 
are perhaps no better teachers of this art than Mr. and 
Miss D. Theirtime and attention are exclusively given 
to their scholars, and their progress, we are told, is 
astonishing. Their polka and cotillon parties are to be 
given in the upper saloon of the Museum. 


Another of our beautiful mezzotint fashions is pub- 
lished in this nuinber. These fashions, judging from our 
newspaper notices and from subscribers’ letters, have 
given great satisfaction. We also publish our music in 
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a manner that it may be detached from the book, if ne- 
cessary. Our embellishments in general seein to piease 
both on account of their beauty and utility. 


We call attention to the ladies’ fashions of Furs, &c.. 
for the ensuing winter, to be seen at the store of Mr 
Oakford, No. 104 Chestnut street. Mr. O. has al] varie- 
ties of childrens’ beavers, caps, &c., and many little 
knick-knacks to suit the ladies. We say nothing of 
gentlemen’s hats, as everybody knows that Oakford’s is 
the place for them. 


ANOTHER NEW FEATURE.—In this number it will be 
perceived that we have given two colored Model Cot- 
tages—the diagrams and descriptions of the interior we 
give below. 


PLAN OF COTTAGE ON THE RIGHT OF PLATE.—COTTAGE ORNE. 
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OAKFORDO’S FASHIONS 
FOR FALL AND WINTER, 1847. 


No. 2. 








No. 3. 
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No. 1, Fur Tippet. No. 6, Youths Faney Hat. 

No. 2, Muff. No. 7, The Oakford Hat for Gentlemen. 

No. 3, New Parisian Style Tippet. No. 8, Youths Cap New Style. 

No. 4, (Mouse Col’d.) Beaver Bonnet with Plume. No. 9, Infants Cap with Plume, fine velvet. 

No. 5, Paris Style of Hats for Gentlemen. No. 10, (Ladies’) Riding Hat, fine BI’k. Beavei with plume. 


The above New Styles are prepared for Godey’s Magazine, by Charles Oakford Esq., at his 
fashionable establishment No. 104 Chestnut Street, Which he has lately fitted up in a most 
magnificent manner. 
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NEW. SONG. 
WORDS BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


MUSIC BY A LADY, OF VIRGINIA. 
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When thy young lip pours forth its sweet complaining, 
And tears have quenched the light within thine eye. 

When all seems dark and sad below, 

Would I were with thee in thy woe! 


SECOND VERSE. 


Would I were with thee when, thé world forgetting, 
Thy weary limbs upon the turf are thrown, 

While bright and red our évening sun is setting, 
And ell thy thoughts belong to heaven alone. FOURTH VERSE. 

While happy dreams thy thoughts employ, Would I were with thee when the day is breaking, 

Would I were with thee in thy joy! Or when in crowds some careless note awaking, 
In joy, or pain, by sea, or shore ; 

And when the mioon has lit the lonely sea, 

Speaks to thy heart in memory of me. 

, Would I were with thee evermore! 


eon 


THIRD VERSE. 
Would I were with thee when no longer feigning 
The harried laugh that stifles baek-a sigh ; 
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